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/^^^HE  coat-of-arms  on  the  White  House  auto- 
41  mobiles  identifies  the  President  of  the  United 
^»  States.  Like  the  President,  you  too,  can 
wear  an  insignia  on  your  automobile  that  will  iden- 
tify you— an  insignia  that  commands  respect  of  all 
good  Americans.  The  American  Legion  automo- 
bile decoration  is  3%"  in  diameter  and  is  enameled 
in  full  Legion  colors.  It  is  equipped  with  a  bolt 
and  lock  nut  for  fastening  thru  the  honeycomb  of 
the  radiator  at  any  desired  point. 
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iADIATOR  decorations  are  only  one  of 
many  attractive  articles  to  be  had.  Grave 
Markers,  Post  Banners,  American  Flags, 
and  in  fact  a  complete  line  of  Memorial  Day  sup- 
plies is  available— and  all  fairly  priced.    A  com 


vA^-v*  P"es  is  avauaoie— ana  an  rainy  priced.  /\ 
°*'&?%^sk<>     plete  catalog  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
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"I Found  a  New  Way  to 
Become  Popular^Quickly" 


"They  used  to  avoid  me  when  I  asked  for  a 
dance.  Some  said  they  were  tired,  others 
had  previous  engagements.  Even  the  poorest 
dancers  preferred  to  sit  against  the  wall 
rather  than  dance  with  me.  But  I  didn't 
wake  up  until  a  partner  left  me  standing 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 


'"TP HAT  night  I  went  home 
feeling  pretty  lonesome 
and  blue.    As  a  social  suc- 
cess I  was   a  first-class  failure. 
Then  I  saw  your  advertisement  in 
a  well-known  magazine.    At  first  I 
wouldn't  believe  that  you  could 
teach  by  mail  because  I  always  had 
the  idea  that  one  must  go  to  a  dan- 
cing school  to  learn.  But  I  figured  I 
could  risk  25c  —  especially  since 
you  guaranteed  to  teach  me. 


This  is  Arthur  Murray,  the 
world's  foremost  Dancing  In- 
structor. He  has  taught  more 
than  120.000  people  how  to  dance 
through  his  unique  easy  learn- 
at-home  methods. 


How  Dancing  Made 
Me  Popular 


"Being  a  good  dancer  has  made  me  popular  and  sought  after. 
I  am  invited  everywhere.  No  more  dull  evenings — no  bitter 
disappointments!  My  whole  life  is  brighter  and  happier. 
And  I  owe  it  all  to  Arthur  Murray! 

"I  was  astonished  to  see  how  quickly  one  learns  all  the  latest 
steps  through  diagrams  and  simple  instructions.  I  mastered 
your  course  in  a  few  evenings  and,  believe  me,  I  surely  did 
give  the  folks  around  here  a  big  surprise  when  I  got  on  the  floor 
with  the  best  dancer  and  went  through  the  dance  letter  perfect. 
Now  that  I  have  the  Murray  foundation  to  my  dancing  I  can  lead 
and  follow  perfectly,  and  can  master  any  new  dance  after  I  have 
seen  a  few  of  the  steps. 


Post  d  by  Hope 
lltimplan  Movie 
.Star,  and  Arthur 
M  urray. 


She  Used  to  Envy  Good 
Dancers 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have 
had  to  study  over  the  lesson?  and 
the  very  little  practicing  that  I 
have  been  able  to  do,  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with 
the  lessons.  I  had  always  been 
in  the ,  background  when  attend- 
ing dances,  as  all  the  better 
dancers  were  chosen,  and  I  really 
envied  my  friends  on  the  dance 
floor.  —  Miss  Bertha  Shi'ple, 
Pcrryaburg,  Ohio. 

He  Had  Never  Danced  Before 

I  received  the  instruction  book 
on  dancing  and  I  must  say  that 
it  is  more  than  I  expected.  Last 
Saturday  I  went  to  a  dance  and 
as  it  was  my  first  occasion  I 
sure  was  surprised  to  find  your 
lessons  so  easy  and  yet  so  inter- 
esting, that  I  sure  will  tell  others 
about  your  wonderful  system. — 
Clarence  V.  Mortensen,  Ear'le, 
Wi.c. 

Receives  Many  Compliments 

I  had  wonderful  success  with 
your  other  dances  and  have  been 
complimented  on  my  dancing 
since  taking  your  lessons.  I  also 
had  a  surprise  for  my  friends 
when  I  informed  them  that  I 
leferned  from  your  wonderful 
method  of  teaching  by  mail. — 
Walter  Rich,  Chester,  Mats. 

Learns  in  Short  Time 

I  received  your  course  in  dan- 
cing a  few  days  ago  and  have  been 
to  a  couple  of  dances  already.  I 
was  much  pleased  wkh.your  in- 
structions. I  have  a  friend  who 
took  personal  lessons  and  1  am 
just  as  good  a  dancer  now  as  he  is. 
-  Arthur  Hossak,  Flint,  Mich. 


"My  sister's  family  have  all  learned  to  dance 
from  the  course  I  bought  from  you,  and  it  would 
do  your  heart  good  to  see  how  fine  her  little  kiddies 
dance  together  after  quickly  learning  from  your 
new  method  of  teaching  dancing  at  home  without 
music  or  partner." 

Dancing  Now  as  Easy  as  Walking 

If  you  can  step  forward,  sideways  and  back- 
ward there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you 
shouldn't  learn  any  of  the  latest  dances  in  one 
evening  and  all  of  the  newest  steps  and  dances  in 
a  very  short  time.  The  Murray  method  is  in  no 
way  complicated.  The  diagrams  are  so  easily 
understood  that  even  a  very  small  child  can  learn 
from  them,  and  a  whole  family  can  quickly  become 
perfect  dancers  from  the  one  set  of  instructions. 

Learn  Without  Music  or  Partner 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  a  private 
dancing  instructor  or  public  dancing  class.  Arthur 
Murray's  remarkable  methods  are  so  clear  that 
you  don't  need  any  partner  to  help  you,  neither  do 
you  actually  require  music.  But  after  you  have 
learned  the  steps  alone  in  your  own  room,  you  can 
dance  perfectly  with  anyone.  It  will  also  be  quite 
easy  for  you  to  dance  in  correct  time  on  any  floor 
to  any  orchestra  or  phonograph  music. 

Arthur  Murray  is  recognized  as  the  world's  fore- 
most authority  on  social  dancing.  He  was  chosen 
to  teach  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy's  dancing  in- 
structors the  newest  ballroom  steps.  Many  of  the 
social  leaders  in  America  and  Europe  have  selected 
Arthur  Murray  as  their  dancing  instructor.  In 


fact,  dancing  teachers  the  world  over  take  lessons 
from  him.  And  more  than  120,000  people  have 
successfully  learned  to  become  wonderful  dancers 
through  his  learn-at-home  system. 

Five  Dancing  Lessons  Free 

So  sure  is  Arthur  Murray  that  you  will  be  delighted  with 
his  amazingly  simple  methods  of  teaching  that  he  has  con- 
sented for  a  limited  time  only  to  send  FIVE  FREE  LES- 
SONS to  all  who  sign  and  return  the  coupon. 

These  five  free  lessons  are  yours  to  keep — you  need  not 
return  them.  They  are  merely  to  prove  that  you  can  learn 
to  dance  without  music  or  partner  in  your  own  home. 

Write  for  five  lessons  today — they  are  free.  Just  enclose 
25c.  (stamps  or  coin)  to  pay  cost  of  postage,  printing,  etc., 
and  the  lessons  will  be  promptly  mailed  to  you.  You  will 
receive:  (1)  The  Secret  of  Leading.  (2)  How  to  Follow 
Successfully.  (3)  How  to  Gain  Confidence.  (4)  A  Fasci- 
nating Fox  Trot  step.  (5)  A  Lesson  in  Waltzing.  Don't 
hesitate.  You  do  not  place  yourself  under  any  obligation 
by  sending  for  the  free  lessons.    Write  today. 

ARTHUR  MURRAY 

Studio  208  290  Broadway,  New  York 

Arthur  Murray,  Studio  208 
290  Broadway,  New  York  City 

To  prove  that  I  can  learn  to  dance  at  home  in  one 
evening  you  may  send  the  FIVE  FREE  LESSONS.  I 
enclose  25c  (stamps  or  coin)  to  pay  for  the  postage,  print- 
ing, etc. 
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Our  Oldest  Inhabitants 


By  Boyden  R.  Sparkes 


THE  American  people  seem  to  be 
afflicted  with  ethnographic  color 
blindness. 
They  are  capable  of  sublime 
rages  against  the  injustices  suffered  by 
the  black  men  who  dwell  in  the  valley 
of  the  Congo;  they  can  excite  them- 
selves into  attending  lectures  dealing 
with  self-determination  for  the  brown 
men  of  Baluchistan,  and  a  mere  train- 
load  of  white  folks  held  for  ransom  by 
Chinese  brigands  causes  them  to  froth 
at  the  mouth.  But  when  the  wrongs 
of  the  native  American  red  man  are 
up  for  discussion  they  are  only  bored. 

These  wrongs  exist.  From  time  to 
time  they  are  discussed  in  Congress. 
At  intervals  a  delegation  of  Indians  led 
by  some  feathered  chieftain  in  red, 
green  and  purple  pants,  and  clanking 
with  ornaments,  calls  at  the  White 
House  to  recite  some  grievance  to  the 
President,  and  in  that  way  get  them- 
selves into  the  news.  For  most  of  us, 
however,  the  Indian  remains  a  sort  of 
mythical  figure  who  departed,  before 
we  had  Fords  and  radios,  along  with 
the  herds  of  buffalo  and  antelope,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  a  few  specimens 
kept  alive  by  circuses  and  Wild  West 
shows — and  then,  of  course,  those  oil- 
millionaire  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 
Now  the  truth  is  that  within  the 


geographical  area  we  call  the  United 
States  there  are  today  345,022  indi- 
viduals who  are  regarded  by  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs  as  Indians.  About 
165,000  of  these  are  listed  as  full 
bloods,  about  45,000  as  more  than  half- 
blood  Indians,  and  about  85,000  as  half 
blood  or  less  than  half  blood  Indians. 
For  thirty  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  Indian  popula- 
tion. Earliest  estimates  of  the  Indian 
population  were  mere  guesses  which 
took  the  form  of  absurdly  small  figures 
based  on  the  contacts  the  whites  had 
with  tribes  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  in  1830  the 
United  States  census  indicated  that 
there  were  400,760.  One  report  made  a 
decade  earlier  fixed  their  number  at 
471,063.  Except  as  the  blood  stream  of 
these  red-skinned  people  has  been  di- 
luted by  contact  with  the  whites,  they 
are  not  disappearing:.  They  are  still 
here  and  still  a  problem. 

That  problem  is  how  best  to  accom- 
modate a  stone  age  race  in  the  midst  of 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

There  has  been  no  open  season  on 
Indians  in  the  United  States  since 
1898  when  at  Leech  Lake,  in  Minne- 
sota, there  was  a  disturbance  involv- 
ing the  Chippewas.    That  was  the  last 


skirmish  of  a  bloody  war  between  white 
and  red  men  in  the  United  States,  a 
war  that  lasted  pretty  steadily  for 
about  one  hundred  years.  The  closed 
season  is  here  for  good  now,  and  with 
it  is  a  prospect  that  the  Indian  popu- 
lation will  increase. 

For  most  of  them  the  mail-order 
houses  of  Chicago  and  other  prosaic 
institutions  supply  needs  that  once 
were  met  by  the  hides  of  buffalo,  deer 
and  other  four-footed  creatures  re- 
garded by  the  present  tenants  of  this 
country  as  vermin.  Civilization  has 
nibbled  at  these  aborigines  until  of 
the  371  tribes  remaining  in  the  United 
States  there  are  only  twenty  the  bulk 
of  whose  members  continue  to  dwell 
in  tepees  and  wikiups. 


MOST  of  these  persistently  primitive 
tribes  are  living  on  reservations 
in  Arizona,  where  there  are  43,327  In- 
dians; in  New  Mexico,  where  there  are 
21,569,  and  in  California,  where  the  re 
are  16,000.  Other  States  with  large 
Indian  populations  are  Oklahoma,  which 
has  119,158,  including  Cherokees,  Choc- 
taws,  Creeks,  Chickasaws  and  Semin- 
oles;  South  Dakota,  with  23,448,  la rpolv 
Sioux;  and  Minnesota,  with  13,326 
Chippewas  and  Sioux.    Wisconsin  has 
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many  Chippewas  and  Winnebagos. 
But  every  State  in  the  Union  has  In- 
dians in  varying  numbers  down  to 
Delaware,  which  has  two.  If  all  the 
scattered  reservations  were  lumped 
into  a  single  territory  it  would  exceed 
New  England  in  size.  But  wherever 
these  reservations  are  they  should  be 
the  frontier  of  the  American  con- 
science, that  line  where  we  are  to  fight 
out  this  problem  of  how  a  dominant 
race  should  deal  with  a  weak  one.  • 

A  few  societies  of  friends  of  the 
American  Indians,  organizations  with 
important  fibres  in  the  social  fabric  of 
|the  nation  that  has  all  but  smothered 
;these  folks,  are  making  a  last  stand 
against  cruel  mass  indifference,  local 
greeds  and  other  forces  that  have  com- 
bined to  make  this  race  a  pitiable  ob- 
ject among  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world. 

A  politician  who  undertook  recently 
to  define  in  a  sentence  the  things  we 
have  done  to  the  Indian,  said,  "First 
we  got  him  drunk  and  then  we  took 
everything  he  had." 

Our  sympathy  for  him  has  taken  the 
form  of  trying  to  force  him  to  receive 
ten  thousand  years  of  biological  de- 
velopment as  a  tutor  might  cram  a 
backward  student  for  college  entrance 
examinations.  The  Indian,  with  not- 
able exceptions,  has  resisted  these  at- 
tempts to  make  of  him  such  a  startling 
saltation. 

He  was  a  nomad  and  we  have  in- 
sisted that  he  settle  down  and  become 
respectable  according  to  our  own  stand- 
ards. When  he  resisted  this  we  evolved 
a  slogan,  "There  is  no  good  Indian  ex- 
cept a  dead  Indian."  Failing  to  ex- 
terminate him  we  established  areas 
called  reservations — a  sort  of  zoological 
park  where  in  theory  he  could  live  as 
his  fancy,  and  some  arbitrary  agent  of 
the  white  man's  government,  dictated. 
Then  as  a  nation  we  discovered  that 
these  reservations  were  too  large,  or 
that  the  land  was  too  good  for  vaga- 
bonds, and  took  it  back,  being  careful 
to  shift — with  soldiers — the  unhappy 
tenants  to  some  less  desirable  region. 

SINCE,  as  has  been  said,  there  are 
some  Indians  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  about  the  only  way  we  could  be 
absolutely  fair  to  them  would  be  to 
take  ship  for  another  part  of  the  world 
and  leave  them  their  land,  allowing 
our  buildings  to  remain  as  interesting 
archaeological  relics  for  future  explor- 
ers to  ponder  over.  Since  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  a  majority  vote  in  favor 
of  this,  and,  then,  too,  since  the  In- 
dians might  miss  us,  some  sort  of  a 
compromise  must  be  worked  out.  That 
is  precisely  what  we  appear  to  have 
been  trying  for  some  years  past  to  do. 
The  difficulty  is  that  once  we  have 
agreed  on  a  compromise  scheme  we  do 
not  keep  faith  with  the  Indian. 

Take,  for  example,  a  few  sentences 
from  the  report  for  1922  of  Charles  H. 
Burke,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Certainly  it  is  not  his  desire  to  place 
the  Administration  he  represents  in  a 
bad  light,  and  yet  he  says:  "Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  with  their  school  pop- 
ulation of  between  11,500  and  12,000, 
without  any  kind  of  school  facilities, 
constitute  the  big  educational  need 
among  Indians.  The  United  States 
Government  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Navajo  Indians 
pledging  that  for  every  thirty  children 
a  school  would  be  provided.  Genera- 


tions of  children  have  grown  up  in 
ignorance  and  superstition  without  hav- 
ing the  promise  fulfilled,  and  now, 
while  many  of  their  children  are  well 
provided  for,  large  numbers  are  neg- 
lected the  same  as  were  their  fathers 
and  mothers." 

DO  you  remember  the  Bursum  In- 
dian bill?  It  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress  by  Senator  Bursum  of 
New  Mexico.  It  was  defeated,  but  it 
is  to  be  reintroduced  in  a  fresh  guise 
in  the  new  Congress.  The  Bursum  bill 
is  characteristic  of  all  the  injustices 
the  Indian  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  white  men.  Briefly,  it  would  have 
given  to  white  squatters  title  to  Indian 
lands. 

The  thing  that  has  happened  and  is 
happening  to  the  Indians  of  the  New 
Mexican  pueblos  is  but  a  repetition  of 
the  bullying  injustice  which  the  red  men 
and  red  women  and  red  babies  have 
been  forced  to  endure  since  the  day 
when  Columbus  first  knelt  in  the  sand 
on  the  shore  of  San  Salvador.  It  would 
not  be  entirely  accurate  to  say  that  we 
have  taken  everything  from  the  In- 
dians. As  individuals  and  as  tribes 
they  possess  property  valued  by  the 
Indian  bureau  at  $727,746,397.  This 
valuation  includes  lands,  timber,  homes, 
furniture,  poultry,  wagons,  implements 
and  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Perhaps  that  seems  a  large 
sum, but  Henry  Ford  alone  probably  has 
enough  money  to  buy,  if  there  were  no 
legal  barriers,  every  rag  and  stick  and 
title  of  all  possessed  by  the  Indians  in 
the  country.  And  if  appraised  by  a 
second-hand  dealer  instead  of  by  agents 
of  the  Government,  it  is  likely  that  a 
lesser  fortune  than  Ford's  would,  match 
in  value  everything  the  red  man  has 
managed  to  acquire  or  hold  on  to  in 
his  struggle  with  that  force  we  think 
of  as  America. 

That  force  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
eradicate  the  In- 
dians from  what 
i  s  marked  o  n 
most  sales  man- 
agers' maps  of 
the  United  States 
as  "the  metropoli- 
tan area."  There 
are  Indians  liv- 


ing as  primitively  as  ever,  or  nearly 
so,  within  sight  of  the  glow  of  New 
York's  night  lights.  These  people 
dwell  in  the  Ramapo  mountains,  a 
range  that  geologists  believe  was  ex- 
uded from  the  interior  of  the  earth  in 
the  same  convulsion  that  made  the  Ap- 
palachians. The  Ramapos  lie  between 
Pompton,  New  Jersey,  and  West  Point, 
New  York. 

Somewhere  through  these  blue  hills 
runs  a  scar  that  was  once  the  Can- 
nonball  Trail,  over  which  munitions 
for  George  Washington's  army  were 
freighted  from  the  forges  at  Pompton. 
A  strange  breed  of  people  called  Jack- 
son Whites  live  in  these  hills,  a  race 
apart.  Their  ancestry  is  an  involved 
affair  including  Indian  blood,  a  heri- 
tage of  kinky  hair  from  great  grand- 
fathers who  were  runaway  slaves,  and 
blue  eyes  and  a  thick  speech  from 
Hessian  soldiers  who  preferred  the 
stigma  of  desertion  to  the  floggings  and 
humiliations  that  were  a  part  of  their 
service  against  the  rebellious  American 
colonists.  The  descendants  of  this 
triple  anthropological  mixture  have  left 
the  valleys  of  the  Ramapos  to  rich 
folks  from  New  York  who  have  built 
luxurious  country  homes  there,  and 
they  are  forced  to  share  the  mountain- 
sides and  tops  with  a  few  Indian  fami- 
lies that  seem  to  have  kept  their  an- 
cestry free  from  complications.  These 
people  are  Algonquins. 

THEY  live  in  huts  roofed  with  odds 
and  ends  of  lumber  over  walls  of 
mortised  unbarked  logs  chinked  with 
clay.  Their  costumes  are  the  cast-off 
habiliments  of  the 
civilization    they  /  , 

scorn ;    their    food  ■.  * 

comes  from  traps  \  J 

(Con.  on  page  16) 
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With  PRIVILEGE 
of  STOPOVER 


"I  tried  to  kill  myself — twice!    But  I 
was  such  a  coward  I  couldn't  see  it 
through" 

XIII  (contd.) 

THE  last  trace  of  the  make-up 
"Martin"  had  used  to  make  him 
look  like  Governor  Winston  dur- 
ing his  brief  impersonation  of 
the  missing  man  had  vanished.  He 
still  wore  what  remained  of  the  clothes 
in  which  Bill  Patterson  had  seen  him 
first.  But  they  were  in  a  sorry  state; 
torn,  stained  with  mud  and  water,  they 
showed  conclusively  how  the  storm  had 
dealt  with  their  wearer.  Yet,  even  so, 
the  resemblance  of  this  man  to  Win- 
ston was  amazing;  Barbara  Winston 
cried  out  when  she  saw  him,  and  her 
eyes  clung  to  him  as  if  she  were  fas- 
cinated.   Young:  Wayne,  too,  gasped. 

Galloway  looked  tired,  but  he  was 
buoyed  up  by  an  uncontrollable  excite- 
ment. 


"We've  got  to  be  alone — some  place 
where  we  won't  be  interrupted,"  he 
said.  "There's  a  good  deal  to  be  said. 
Miss  Winston — I  know  you  don't  know 
me,  but  I'm  a  very  old  friend  of  your 
father's — " 

She  nodded.  Bill,  watching  her,  was 
half  amused,  half  lost  in  admiration 
at  the  way  she  had  met  this  develop- 
ment. She  was  holding  herself  well 
in  check;  excited  though  she  obviously 
was,  her  attitude  toward  Galloway  was 
cool. 

"You  don't  know  me,  either,  Bar- 
bara," said  the  sodden  wreck.  "You  did 
once — a  good  many  years  ago.  I'm  your 
Uncle  Martin." 

Even  that  Barbara  took  standing  up. 

"I  heard—" 

"That  I  died?  Good  thing  if  I  had! 
I  didn't  though.  I—" 


By  William  Almon  Wolff 


Illustrations  by  Walter  tie  Maris 


"I  don't  want  to  butt  in—"  This 
was  young  Wayne.  "But  this  room 
isn't  exactly  private — " 

"No — we'll  go  into  the  library,"  said 
Barbara.  "I'll  give  orders  about  our 
being  disturbed — " 

She  led  the  way  to  the  library;  Mar- 
tin and  Galloway  went  in;  Wayne  and 
Patterson,  confused  and  distressed, 
lingered  in  the  hall.    Their  eyes  met. 

"I  don't  want  in  on  this!"  said 
Wayne.  "Lord  knows  what  she's  going 
to  hear — " 

"We  can  stick  around  here — " 
But  when  Barbara  came  back  she 
was  smiling.    They  were  standing  close 
together,  and  she  came  between  them, 
and  took  an  arm  of  each. 

"Come  along  in — please,"  she  said. 
"I  think  I'm  going  to  need  my  friends 
— and  you  two  are  the  best  ones  I  have, 
I  do  believe.  Besides — there'll  be  things 
to  be  done,  after  we  get  through  with 
this,  I  think.  And  I'd  just  have  to  tell 
you,  anyway.    So — " 

They  went  in  with  her.  Martin  sat, 
slumped  down  in  a  big  chair; 
Galloway  stood  by  the  hearth. 

"I'm  going  to  start  the  story," 
he  said.  "I  know  about  its  be- 
ginnings. When  the  time  comes 
I'll  let  Martin  speak  for  himself. 

"Martin  Winston  here  is  your 
father's  only  brother,  Miss  Win- 
ston. He's  down — he's  been 
down  for  a  good  many  years. 
I  don't  want  to  hit  him — I  don't 
want  to  say  more  than  I  must 
to  make  the  whole  business 
clear.  Your  father  got  along, 
as  a  young  man.  He  made 
money;  he  established  himself; 
he  became  a  rich  and  substantial 
man  in  this  State  and  in  this 
whole  country — as  you  know. 
"His  brother  had  bad  luck.  That's 
a  phrase  I  don't  like — I  think,  as  a  rule, 
it's  a  dishonest  and  a  false  thing  to  say 
of  a  man.  But  I  think  it's  true  of 
Martin  Winston.  Your  father  helped 
him;  he  set  him  on  his  feet  a  number 
of  times.  I'm  not  going  into  great  de- 
tail— it's  not  necessary.  The  time  came 
when  your  father  was  unable  to  save 
his  brother  from  the  consequences  of 
his  own  folly — " 

"Say  it!"  Martin  Winston  inter- 
rupted, lifting  his  head.  "I  stole  money 
— not  for  the  first  time.  John  C.  did 
his  best — but  I'd  gone  too  far.  They 
sent  me  to  jail.  I  went  to  San  Quentin 
— where  I  belonged." 
Galloway  nodded. 

"That  is  true,"  he  said,  gravely.  "I 
had  some  part  in  what  was  done  then. 
In  fact — your  father  and  I  quarreled, 
Miss  Winston,  at  that  time,  and  a 
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"Here!"  he  cried  as 
the  train  began  to 
move.  "Come  back 
— y  our  daughter's 
here!" 


friendship  that  was  very  old  and  that 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me  was  inter- 
rupted. Your  father  felt  that  I  might 
have  saved  his  brother.  And — for  that 
occasion — I  might  have  done  so.  But 
it  would  simply  have  been  postponing 
the  inevitable  result.  Our  friendship 
wasn't  resumed  for  some  years — and 
then  in  circumstances  such  that  it 
seemed  well  to  us  both  to  conceal  the 
renewal  of  our  association. 

"Martin  Winston  was  released  from 

?rison  last  year.  He  faced  life,  nearly 
orty  years  old,  with  his  record  behind 
him.  But  he  had  paid  the  price  de- 
manded of  him  for  what  he  had  done. 
In  theory — and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  always  the  case,  in  fact — he  could 
face  the  world  knowing  that  he  had 
expiated  his  past  and  could  begin  to 
build  a  new  life  for  himself.  His 
brother  supplied  him  with  money — with' 
a  certain  sum  in  cash,  and  a  promise 
to  pay  to  him,  for  as  long  as  might  be 


necessary,  an  allowance  every  month. 

"At  my  suggestion,  and  for  obvious 
reasons,  it  was  agreed  that  Martin 
should  continue  to  be  known  by  the 
name  under  which  he  had  been  con- 
victed and  imprisoned.  Martin  Win- 
ston, with  his  record  of  weakness  and 
disaster,  was  popularly  supposed  to  be 
dead;  it  could  be  of  no  advantage  to 
him  to  reappear.  So,  as  Martin 
Wheeler,  your  uncle  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  entered  the  employment  of  a 
friend  and  associate  of  my  own,  a  real 
estate  broker  who  knew  his  history 
and  was  willing  to  do  what  he  could 
to  help  him. 

"Unfortunately,  the  old  temptations 
still  assailed  Martin;  the  old  weak- 
nesses still  made  him  their  prey.  He 
has  told  me,  and  I  believe  him,  that  he 
resisted  them.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
they  overcame  him.  He  was  dismissed 
from  his  employment;  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  the  gravest  possible  concern  to 


your  father  and  to  me  to 
knovv  what  should  be  done. 

"Your  father  was  con- 
cerned for  his  brother,  for 
whom  his  natural  affec- 
tion persisted,  in  spite  of 
everything.  He  was  also 
— I  say  it  frankly,  for  it 
seems  to  me  wholly  rea- 
sonable that  this  should 
be  so — gravely  disturbed 
as  to  the  possible  effect 
of  his  brother's  behavior 
upon  his  own  political 
career,  just  then  begin- 
ning to  develop  in  a  way 
to  make  us  believe  that  it 
might  be  a  very  great  one. 
His  situation  was  pre- 
cisely that  of  a  man  living 
in  a  powder  magazine. 
He  faced,  at  any  moment, 
the  possibility  of  a  scandal 
which  no  political  aspira- 
tions could  have  survived. 

"Every  possible  ef- 
fort was  made  to  deal 
with  Martin  Winston — or 
Wheeler.  He  was  brought 
here — this  was  during 
your  absence  in  Europe, 
Miss  Winston — and  your 
father  and  I  both  tried  to 
make  him  see  his  duty — " 
"Oh,  I  saw  it!"  Martin 
interrupted  again,  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  "You  mayn't 
believe  me,  Galloway,  but 
I  tried  to  kill  myself — 
twice!  But  I  was  such  a 
coward  I  couldn't  see  it 
through !" 

"That  was  never  your 
duty!"  said  Galloway, 
sternly.  "But  that  state- 
ment is  a  clue  to  your 
whole  character.  You  see 
life  in  terms  of  melo- 
drama. You  can  imagine 
yourself  performing  an 
act  that  seems  to  you  one 
of  noble  self-sacrifice — 
killing  yourself  to  relieve 
your  brother  of  responsi- 
bility for  you!  But  you 
were  never  able  to  live  de- 
cently, from  day  to  day, 
in  accordance  with  your 
promises.  But — >  never 
mind  that! 

"At  any  rate,  Miss 
Winston,  it  proved  to  be 
impossible  for  your  father  and  me, 
in  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  to  hold 
Martin  in  check.  I  became  convinced 
that  he  was,  literally,  not  accountable 
— that  his  mind  had  become  affected, 
and  that  he  should  be  under  restraint. 
Indeed,  we  contemplated  steps  to  that 
end.  But,  by  the  time  we  had  reached 
that  decision,  it  became  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  carry  it  out. 

"The  secret  of  Martin's  identity  was, 
by  that  time,  known — not  generally,  by 
any  means,  but  by  certain  persons 
whose  interests  were  such  that  they 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  make  use 
of  any  weapon  they  held  against  your 
father.  Had  we  had  Martin  committed 
to  a  sanitarium  an  effort  would  have 
been  made  to  free  him  —  and,  in  all 
likelihood,  your  father  would  have  been 
accused  of  using  his  official  position  to 
dispose  of,  a  troublesome  and  unfortu- 
nate relative. 
"That  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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RIGHT  now 
when  the 
buddies  of 
the  South 
and  of  the  West  are 
enjoying  the  sun- 
shine and  the  bud- 
dies of  other  climes 
are  looking  forward 
to  outdoor  enjoy- 
ments, there  is  a 
little  band  of  Le- 
gionnaires out  on 
the  wind-swept, gale- 
tossed  stretches  of 
the  North  Atlantic 
performing  a  wintry 
task.  They  are  men  man- 
ning the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Cutter  Tampa,  of  the 
International  Ice  Patrol,  off 
the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, members  of 
U.  S.  S.  Tampa,  Coast  Guard, 
Post  of  New  York  City.  The 
commander  of  the  Tampa, 
William  J.  Wheeler,  and 
eighty  percent  of  the  crew 
are  members  of  the  post. 

U.  S.  S.  Tampa  Post  is  the 
only  Legion  post  composed 
wholly  of  men  identified  with 
the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  active  and  retired. 
Its  members  are  scattered  in 
all  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  Coast  Guard  is  on 
duty.  The  post  was  named 
in  honor  of  a  previous  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Tampa  which 


Watchdogs 

of  the 

Ocean 

These  Legionnaires  Put  in  Their 
Time  Running  Down  Icebergs 
to  Make  Steamship  Lanes  Safe 


Sweeping  the  Atlan- 
tic free  of  the  Arctic 
menace  is  the  man's- 
size  job  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Cutter 
Tampa,  most  of 
whose  crew  are 
Legionnaires.  Some- 
times, as  at  the  left, 
plain  sweeping  won't 
do  it  —  the  critters 
just  have  to  be 
blown  apart  with 
dynamite 


sank  with  its  entire  crew  in 
Bristol  Channel,  September 
26,  1918,  after  it  had  been 
torpedoed  by  a  German  sub- 
marine. 

The  new  Tampa,  commis- 
sioned in  1921,  and  her  sister 
ship,  the  Modoc,  compose  the 
fleet  for  the  International 
Ice  Patrol.  This  patrol  set 
out  to  watch  for  icebergs  in 
March,  and  it  will  be  on  the 
job  until  the  middle  of  July. 

The  history  of  the  ice 
patrol  dates  from  April, 
1912,  when  the  Titanic  on 
her  maiden  voyage  to  the 
United  States  struck  a  low- 
lined  berg  off  the  Grand 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  and 
sank,  carrying  to  death  1,200 
passengers.    As  a  result  of 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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EDITORIAL 


TjiOR  God  and  country,  we  associate  ourselves  together  for  the 
■*■  following  purposes:  To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to 
foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred  percent  Americanism;  to  pre- 
serve the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  association  in  the  Great 
War;  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  commu- 
nity, state  and  nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes 
and  the  masses;  to  make  right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  pos- 
terity the  principles  of  justice,  freedom  and  democracy;  to  conse- 
crate and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual 
helpfulness. — Preamble  to  Constitution  of  The  American  Legion. 

Only  the  Deserving 

THE  paid  lawyer  for  a  racial  group  cross-questioned 
witnesses  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration 
the  other  day.  One  man  spoke  in  favor  of  sifting  immi- 
gration. He  would  let  only  the  worth  while  enter.  Better 
yet,  he  would  let  no  one  at  all  come  in  until  this  country 
is  ready  to  receive  more  immigration. 

"Un-American,"  sneered  the  paid  lawyer. 
The  witness  cringed  in  his  seat.    It  might  have  drawn 
him  a  fine — or  it  might  not — but  he  should  have  responded 
to  that  insult  with  a  challenge.    He  might  have  said : 
"That  is  a  lie." 

It  is  not  un-American  to  desire  to  protect  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  to  try  to  prevent  the  mongrelization 
of  our  blood,  to  try  to  keep  the  sweepings  of  Europe  away 
from  our  ballot  boxes.  That  is  Americanism  of  the  best 
sort.  That  is  the  sort  of  protection  that  every  man  worth 
while  should  demand  for  his  home.  The  sort  of  a  man 
who  would  throw  down  the  bars  and  say,  "Come  on,  white 
slavers,  counterfeiters,  gunmen,  thugs,  cheap  laborers,  ex- 
ploiters of  women,"  that  is  the  sort  of  man  who  is  un- 
American. 

Because  that  sort  of  degenerate  and  criminal  is  not 
barred  by  today's  laws.  Not  that  all  of  today's  immigration 
is  of  that  sort.  Not  that  a  majority  of  it  is  of  that  sort. 
But,  the  laws  being  what  they  are,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
that  sort  of  man  out.  It  is  that  sort  of  man  who  usually 
has  the  money  with  which  to  come,  unfortunately.  He  can 
read,  he  has  a  rat  intelligence,  and  he  can  slip  through  the 
bars  that  have  been  put  up  against  him,  because  our  over- 
worked consuls  have  neither  time  nor  money  to  inquire 
closely  into  his  character  and  past  associations. 

If  it  is  doubted  that  this  sort  of  man  does  come  in,  look 
at  the  first  page  of  any  newspaper.  Consider  the  names. 
Read  the  police  reports.  Look  at  the  rogues'  galleries  in 
the  police  offices  of  any  large  city. 

It  is  un-American  to  let  that  sort  of  man  enter.  And 
until  means  are  devised  to  keep  that  sort  of  man  out,  the 
whole  stream  should  be  blocked.  Not  one  immigrant  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  our  gates  until  some  plan  has  been 
formed  by  which  only  the  deserving  may  be  permitted  to 
enter. 

A  Little  Look  Ahead 

THE  United  States  of  America  is  almost  a  century  and 
a  half  old.  An  era  of  great  anniversaries  is  at  hand. 
One  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  ago  this  week,  for  in- 
stance, Paul  Revere  spread  the  news  of  the  British  approach 
to  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm,  and  the  shot  heard 
'round  the  world  was  fired  at  Concord  Bridge.  Next  year 
we  may  expect  much  in  the  way  of  jubilation  and  celebra- 
tion in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  in  1926  Phila- 
delphia will  repeat  on  a  magnified  scale  the  centenary 
anniversary  of  1876. 

It  is  notable  that  each  of  the  three  fifty-year  periods 
which  make  up  our  history  as  a  nation  holds  the  record  of 
two  wars.  The  era  from  1776  to  1826  embraces  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  War  of  1812,  that  from  1826  to  1876  the 


Mexican  War  and  the  Civil  War,  and  that  from  1876  to 
1926  the  Spanish-American  and  World  Wars.  By  a  happy 
coincidence,  however,  the  first  two  important  anniversaries, 
those  of  1826  and  1876,  fell  in  times  when  recovery  was 
reasonably  complete  and  peace  and  prosperity  established 
with  seeming  permanence,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
foresee  any  deviation  from  this  rule  in  1926.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  have  clear  skies  and  a  full  larder  for  our 
national  birthdays. 

Anniversaries  are,  of  course,  purely  sentimental  occa- 
sions. But  sentiment  is  not  without  value,  even  though  that 
value  is  not  computable  in  dollars  and  cents.  Our  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  birthday  cannot  but  fail  to  instil  in  us  a 
new  devotion  to  our  still  young  country  and  a  resolve  that 
its  future  shall  measure  up  to — nay,  exceed — the  glory  of 
its  past.  It's  a  good  time,  incidentally,  to  start  reading 
American  history;  then  we  can  be  all  caught  up  by  the 
time  the  bands  start  playing  and  the  fireworks  sizzling  in 
1925  and  1926. 

Cheers  for  Royalty 

THOSE  of  us  who  are  skilled  horsemen — and  in  this 
gasoline-propelled  age  that  doesn't  include  so  many 
of  us — may  have  some  slight  excuse,  if  our  manners  are 
bad  enough,  for  snickering  at  the  repeated  croppers  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  But  those  of  us  who  would  have  to  cling 
desperately  to  the  pommel  if  our  steed  hit  into  a  fair  canter 
and  who  would  be  forced  to  eat  off  the  mantelpiece  for  a 
week  after  a  morning's  ride  have  no  excuse  to  snicker  at 
all.  And  all  of  us  who  have  the  slightest  admiration  for 
pluck  and  determination  ought  to  be  willing  to  hand  it  to 
the  Prince  for  perseverance.  Doubtless  he  will  never  be  a 
competent  bareback  performer,  but  it  is  a  safe  bet  that, 
when  he  gets  to  the  throne,  the  bulldog  will  continue  to  be 
a  mightier  symbol  of  his  rule  and  realm  than  the  lion  and 
the  unicorn. 

<&6  <Z6 

Scotch  plaids  are  dominating  feminine  apparel  in  France 
this  spring.    Hoot,  monsieur! 

a&  a>s 

This  is  as  good  a  year  as  any  in  which  to  look  both 
ways  before  driving  over  a  grade  crossing. 

ae  <z& 

The  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome  are  not  to  be  rated  with  the  Babe  ambling  home. 

JSC 

Some  day  an  intelligent  hen  will  take  a  tip  from  a 
gaudy  crimson  Easter  egg  and  insist  on  a  lipstick  before 
laying. 

i2*5"  <2>e 

The  Swedish  king  is  a  bust  on  the  tennis  court,  but 
probably  his  people  will  allow  him  to  serve  as  long  as  he 
wants  to. 

&6  a>6  £e& 

Being  in  favor  of  restoring  monarchy  in  Germany  is 
one  thing,  but  getting  somebody  who  is  willing  to  accept 
the  job  is  another. 

s»6  &6 

They're  always  putting  some  new  twist  in  the  football 
rules,  but  the  constitution  of  baseball  follows  the  pennant 
from  season  to  season  virtually  unchanged.  Likewise  its 
traditions.  Picture  trying  to  transfer  the  seventh-inning 
stretch  to  the  sixth  or  the  eighth  inning.  Maybe  it  will 
be  done  some  day — and  our  guess  is  that  it  will  be  the  day 
on  which  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  towed  out  to  sea  and  the 
Himalayas  leveled  for  bungalow  sites. 
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A  Personal  Page  by  Frederick  Palmer 

The  Things  That  Count 


IT  is  a  cheerful  thought  that  politics  or  grocer's  hills  cannot 
interfere  with  the  advance  of  the  seasons.  Spring  is  here. 
It  leads  me  to  confess  one  of  my  weaknesses.  Oh,  no,  I'm 
not  going  to  write  a  Spring  poem.  I'll  stick  to  prose  as  I 
allow  weightier  subjects  to  yield  to  "Batter  up!" 

The  people  in  parts  of  our  big  country  where  it  is  baseball 
weather  the  year  around  do  not  know  how  lucky  they  are.  At 
the  same  time  they  do  not  know  what  they  miss.  They  don't 
know  the  thrill  of  having  the  frost  out  of  the  ground  as  an 
augury  that  the  baseball  season  may  now  begin. 

If  there  is  any  kind  of  a  baseball  game,  at  home  or  abroad, 
which  I  have  not  seen,  please  lead  me  to  it.  Wherever  the 
American  goes  baseball  goes  with  him.  American  missionaries 
have  taught  the  heathen  how  to  play  it.  The  Filipinos  may 
want  political  independence,  but  they  do  not  want  indepen- 
dence of  baseball.  If  they  keep  on  improving  at  baseball 
they  may  be  offering  that  as  a  reason  why  they  are  fit  to  govern 
themselves. 

In  Japan,  baseball  is  practically  established  as  the  national 
game.  They  say  that  many  Japanese  players  would  be  up  to 
major  league  standards  if  it  were  not  that  their  short  legs 
don't  give  them  quite  enough  speed  on  the  baselines  and  their 
short  arms  and  bodies  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  high 
ones  which  taller  men  can  get. 

THE  inoculation  of  our  French  allies  by  the  A.  E.  F. 
during  the  war  has  not  yet  universally  taken.  They  got  a 
start  in  "chooing  goom"  and  baseball  but  seem  to  have  back- 
slid. The  processes  of  the  game  still  leave  them  in  some 
confusion  of  mind.  Once  I  had  to  answer  questions  like  these 
from  a  French  observer: 

"Is  it  when  you  peetch  him  that  you  catch  him,  or  when 
you  catch  him  that  you  peetch  him?  You  say,  Monsieur,  that 
the  peetcher,  he  peetch  from  the  box,  but  where,  Monsieur, 
is  the  box?  Why  do  you  call  it  a  muff  when  the  player  he  drop 
the  ball,  and  all  the  time  he  have  the  muff  on  his  hand?  Does 
the  peetcher  choo  the  goom  to  make  the  speet-ball  speet? 
Why  you  call  the  player  who  mees  the  ball  bonehaid  and 
not  bone  hand  when  it  is  with  the  hand  he  mees  the  ball?" 

Some  of  our  men  who  were  back  of  the  British  lines  in  '18 
took  a  British  soldier  into  a  scrub  game.  He  was  powerfully 
built  and  a  crack  player  at  cricket,  his  own  national  game. 
Cricket  has  its  advantages.  There  is  no  danger  of  heart  disease 
among  the  spectators.  You  can  drop  in  at  any  time  to  see  the 
show  as  you  would  at  feature  movies.  Go  tomorrow  and  you 
will  still  find  the  same  game  going  on  with  nobody  getting 
excited  and  everybody  having  a  quiet  British  time. 

Not  until  you  try  to  initiate  a  foreigner  into  the  rules  of 
baseball  do  you  realize  how  complicated  they  are.  When  the 
Briton  came  to  bat  he  was  told  to  hit  the  ball  and  then  run  the 
bases.  That  was  simple  enough.  Yes,  he  understood  perfectly, 
he  said.  In  cricket  after  a  hit,  you  run  back  and  forth  between 
the  wickets,  each  time  you  touch  a  wicket  counting  for  a 
run. 

The"  Briton  had  a  good  batsman's  eye.  The  pitcher  sent 
him  over  a  soft  one,  and  he  connected  with  it  squarely  on  the 
nose  with  a  terrific  wallop  which  sent  the  ball  over  the  heads 
of  the  infield,  between  the  outfielders  to  roll  into  some 
bushes. 

He  ran  to  first  and  second  and  third  and  crossed  the  plate. 
Then  just  as  the  ball  was  being  recovered  he  started  on  to 
first  again.  As  the  meaning  of  this  dawned  upon  the  Americans 
those  who  were  choking  with  laughter  tried  to  make  their 
laughter  sound  as  cheers  urging  their  gallant  ally  on  to  win 
the  Marathon.  As  the  winded  sprinter  crossed  the  plate  for 
the  third  time  he  stopped,  saying: 

"I've  made  twelve,  and  that's  jolly  well  enough!" 

There  must  have  been  many  funny  ball  games  over  there 


which  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  Legionnaires.  If  all 
were  recorded  they  would  make  a  book. 

ANOTHER  baseball  story  of  the  days  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  Philippines,  comes  to  mind.  I  have  never  enquired 
too  carefully  about  its  authenticity  lest  some  accurate  minded 
company  clerk  should  spoil  it.  Anyway,  it  is  now  old  enough 
to  count  for  true.  His  fellow  officers  may  have  given  it  an 
extra  leg  or  two  to  make  it  run  well  just  to  have  a  good  one 
at  the  Colonel's  weakness  with  which  I  have  such  deep  personal 
sympathy. 

Start  any  subject  of  conversation  with  the  Colonel  and  soon 
he  would  be  away  on  his  hobby — "You  may  talk  about  your 
youngsters,  but  I  tell  you  that  Pop  Anson  was  the  greatest 
ball  player  that  ever  lived.    I  remember  when — " 

He  had  inter-battalion  and  inter-company  games  and  it 
was  even  rumored  that  he  favored  squads  of  nine  so  he  might 
have  inter-squad  games.  Aside  from  the  miracle  plays  of 
Pop  Anson  the  Colonel  could  be  induced,  without  much  coaxing, 
to  dilate  upon  some  of  the  star  plays  that  he  himself  had  made 
in  his  youth. 

"Men,"  he  announced  one  day  at  practice,  "I'm  going  to 
play  with  you  to-day,  and  understand,  all  rank  passes.  I'm 
not  your  Colonel  but  one  of  you — just  a  ball  player." 

After  the  Colonel  had  reached  first  safely  the  captain, 
coaching  from  the  side  lines,  took  him  at  his  word. 

"Now  shake  your  bow  legs !  Step  off  that  base.  Look  sharp. 
This  is  no  sleeping  porch.  Go!  Go,  you  old  galoot — slide,  darn 
you,  slide!" 

Red  in  the  face,  the  skin  scraped  off  his  hip  and  the  sweat 
streaming,  the  Colonel  reached  third. 

"Now  don't  act  as  if  you  were  ringboned  and  spavined. 
Run.  dern  you,  run" — and  a  stream  of  sturdy  words  fimowed 
him  home  after  another  hit  was  made. 

"Men,"  he  said,  those  sturdy  words  still  ringing  in  his  ears 
as  he  crossed  the  home  plate,  "I'm  Colonel  again." 

"Yes  sir,"  said  the  coach,  saluting,  and  discipline  was 
restored. 

If  the  Colonel  is  still  living  I  can  imagine  him  saying:  "You 
may  talk  of  your  Cobbs  and  Ruths,  but  Pop  Anson — " 

CO  the  game  begins  for  the  season  of  1924  and  the  yells  begin. 
^  For  you  can  hear  a  baseball  game  farther  than  you  can  see 
it.   It's  a  great  lung  as  well  as  leg  and  arm  exercise. 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  inform  the  fan  on  my  left  in 
a  game  last  year  between  the  New  York  Yankees  and  the 
Detroit  Tigers  that  next  time  he  may  not  have  so  gentle  a 
soul  on  his  left.  When  the  Babe  batted  out  a  home  run,  which 
won  the  game,  that  fan,  in  his  enthusiasm,  struck  the  gentle 
soul  such  a  blow  on  his  back  that  it  nearly  drove  his  chin  into 
the  neck  of  the  man  in  front  of  him.  A  philosopher,  too,  that 
gentle  soul.    All  he  said  was: 

"How'd  you,  a  perfect  stranger,  know  I  was  from  Detroit?" 
Thus  baseball  promotes  friendly  feeling,  and  self  restraint. 

The  real  inspiration  of  this  article — the  moral,  the  thing 
that  counts — was  the  sight  of  some  forlorn  boys  who  had  come 
many  blocks,  standing,  with  their  bats  and  masks,  on  the  edge 
of  a  city  park  which  was  closed  to  their  playing  on  the  first 
warm  Saturday  afternoon  this  Spring.  A  policeman  who  was 
obeying  orders  in  warning  them  off  looked  as  if  he  had  rather 
meet  all  the  gunmen  in  America  than  those  crestfallen  faces. 

Their  deprivation  hurt  me  the  more  as  I  remembered  how 
I  was  brought  up  in  the  country  with  plenty  of  room  for  play. 
Here  is  a  thought  for  Legion  Posts  and  all  citizens  interested 
in  good  works:  Make  sure  that  the  boys  have  ball  grounds. 
Baseball  develops  team  play,  speed,  eyesight,  alertness  of 
mind  and  body.  These  are  necessary  American  qualities.  It 
is  the  American  game. 
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A  Tragedy — Almost 


By  Wallgren 


Ski,  TWESe  KNICKERS  AiNT  DRY 
"tex  -and  x  Got  a  date,  to 

PLAV  QOLF  CUITU  THE.  T305S 
OUT  AT  H\6  CLU5  TOPAVl! 
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Salvaging 
Our  War 

Experience 


H  ow  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  Functions — ■ 
You're  in  the  Jrmy  Still,  Buddy— A  Real  Step 
in  Preparedness  —  Captain  Doe  of  L  Com- 
pany and  His  Job — Mobilization  Plans  for 
Next  Fall  Are  Now  Virtually  Complete 


Washington,  April  7th.    tain  John  Doe,  O.R.C.,  commanding  L 


ERSHING  has  done  something 
Washington  tried  to  do,  but 
failed.  The  story  can  be  told 
without  damage  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  other- 
vise  I  shouldn't  be  starting  to  write  it, 
because  I  don't  suppose  the  editor 
would  admit  it  to  the  columns  of  the 


The  country  is  divided  up  into  nine 
of  these  corps  areas.  These  nine  areas 
are  subdivided  into  twenty-seven  divi- 
sional areas.  The  divisional  areas  are 
split  into  regimental,  battalion  and 
company  segments.  Your  town— or  if 
you  live  in  a  big  city  like  New  York 
or   Chicago,    your   part   of   town— is 


marked  off     i  the  War  Department 


PERSHING  has  done  something    Company,  358th  Infantry,  90th  Divi 
Washington   tried   to   do,   but    S10n  of  the  Organized  Reserves  of  the 
failed.    The  storv  can  be  told    UnAted  States  Army. 
If  we  were  in  Canadian  this  evening 
we  might  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
not  only  Captain  Doe  but  his  second  in 
command  and  his  platoon  leaders,  Lieu- 
tenants A,  B,  C,  D  and  E.    Or  if  not 
Weekly.    The  reputation  of  "Washing-    this  evening,  maybe  some  other  eve-    maps  and 'assigned  to  "some*  rom^fnv 
ton  is  pretty  much  of  a  static  affair—    mnS-     Because  Captain  Doe  and  his    area.    Or  if  you  live  as  far  from  trZ 

company  officers  get  together  from  time  town  as  it  is  geographically  possible  to 
to  time  and  discuss  such  questions  as  get,  you  are  in  a  company  arS  never- 
the  Infantry  in  the  advance  and  the    theless,  because  not  a  square  foot  of 

the  United  States  has  been  overlooked. 
If  you  are  of  military  age  and  fitness 

you  are  not  in  a  company  area  alone  

you  are  in  a  company.  That  is  just 
as  true  as  if  your  name  were  on  the 
morning  report.  In  time  of  war  the 
selective  draft  will  be  reinvoked  and 
each  selected  individual  unit  of  the  Or- 
ganized Reserves  (new  name  for  Na- 
tional Army),  instead  of  being  taken 
off  to  some  disorganized  and  probably 
uncompleted  mobilization  camp,  simply 
will  step  around  the  corner  or  over  to 
the  next  town  and  report  at  the  head- 
quarters of  his  company.  This  com- 
pany will  be  organized,  equipped  and 
drilled  right  at  home  before  the  regi- 
ment assembles  and  then  goes  off  to 
the  divisional  cantonment,  which  mean- 
time will  have  been  completed. 

That  will  be  the  way  of  it  in  case 
we  ever  have  to  raise  an  army  again. 
That  is  just  the  thing  Captain  Doe  and 
his  lieutenants  are  preparing  for  out 
in  Canadian,  Texas.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  their  work.  Their  ambition  is 
to  be  able  to  get  L  Company  on  its 
feet  quicker  than  any  other  company 
in  the  battalion.  Canadian  take  any  of 
Lubbock's  dust?  Never!  Multiply 
Captain  Doe  by  several  thousand  and 
you  will  begin  .to  get  the  picture. 
Imagine  a  Captain  Doe  in  your  town 

or  county,  because  there  is  one  there  

if  not  actually  and  in  the  flesh  at  this 
moment,  the  chances  are  he  will  be 
there  shortly.  It  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea  to  get  acquainted  with  this  Cap- 
tain Doe  personally.  Some  clay,  he  or 
his  successor  may  become  a  person  of 
importance  in  your  life,  or  your  son's. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  fore- 
most step  in  military  preparedness  the 
country  has  taken  in  peacetime  in  a 
hundred  years. 

Note  the  importance  to  the  scheme  of 
Captain  Doe,  of  the  Officers  Reserve 
Corps,  the  local  company  commander. 
He  is  the  mainspring  of  the  works — he 
and  his  associates  of  higher  and  lower 
grade.  He  is  only  an  atom  in  a  mighty 
big  plan,  but  without  him  the  plan  isn't 
worth  a  cent.  Hence  the  importance  of 
locating  and  getting  on  the  job  the  re- 
quisite number  of  Captain  Does;  and 
I  use  "Captain"  in  the  larger  sense, 
intending  that  it  should  include  the 
Lieutenant  Doc*.  Major  Does,  Colonel 
(Co7itiiii(cd  on  page  2^) 


nothing  can  be  added,  nothing  taken 
away.  That  is  not  so  good,  in  a  way,  I 
think.  One  becomes  too  prone  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  legendary  figure  instead 
of  a  human  being  who  was  liable  to 
the  successes  and  failures,  the  disap- 
pointments and  triumphs  that  flesh  is 
ever  heir  to. 

But  the  story.  It  seems  that  after 
the  Revolution,  when  Washington  was 
promoted  to  the  Presidency,  he  wanted 
to  save  the  old  military  establishment 
which  had  won  the  Colonies  their  in- 
dependence from  being  broken  up  and 
junked.  He  tried  to  salvage  therefrom 
the  important  item  of  Experience  and 
preserve  it  against  a  future  need.  The 
preservative  he  had  in  mind  was  a  non- 
active  reserve  group  of  trained  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers.  But 
Congress  objected  to  the  expense,  slight 
as  it  would  have  been,  saying  there 
would  be  no  more  wars  for  us.  Presi- 
dent Washington  had  other  troubles  on 
his  hands,  and  the  thing  went  by  the 
board. 

A  few  years  later  there  occurred 
what  is  known  as  the  War  of  1812. 
The  British  burned  the  capitol,  and 
the  people,  as  usual,  paid  a  dear  price 
in  money  and  humiliation  for  short- 
sightedness. 

Whisking  through  one  hundred  and 
some  years  of  calendar  brings  us  down 
to  A.D.  1919.  Enter  Pershing.  An- 
other war  was  over  and  the  troops  were 
home.  On  the  starvation  diet  that  Con- 
gress was  providing  the  Regular  Army 
was  shrinking  so  fast  that  pretty  soon  it 
would  get  lost  in  its  overcoat.  Pershing 
took  up  the  job  where  Washington  was 
obliged  to  leave  off  and  after  five  years 
of  patient  effort  the  most  valuable 
military  asset  of  the  war,  to  wit,  Ex- 
perience, has  been  salvaged  and  saved — 
preserved  like  a  last  summer's  cucum- 
ber. The  preservative  is  known  as  the 
Officers  Reserve  Corps. 

Now  we  will  leave  Washington  and 
General  Pershing  for  a  while  and  con- 
sider the  town  of  Canadian,  Texas,  and 
Captain  Doe.  You  will  find  Canadian 
on  the  Santa  Fe  out  in  the  Panhandle, 
as  Southwesterners  call  that  corner  of 
Texas  which  projects  up  between  Okla- 
homa and  New  Mexico.  The  Panhandle 
is  a  grazing  and  farming  region.  Its 
towns  are  not  large.  Canadian  is  not 
large.  There  are  an  ice  plant,  a  pack- 
ing plant  and  some  banks  there. 
Twenty-five  hundred  people,  I  suppose, 
live  in  Canadian.    One  of  these  is  Cap- 


Infantry  reconnoitering  a  wooded  posi- 
tion. Possibly  one  or  two  of  the  lieu- 
tenants live  in  Canadian  ab:o,  but 
doubtless  the  others  come  from  the 
fawns  or  ranches  about  or  from  nearby 
towns.  But  every  so  often  they  get 
together  with  Captain  Doe,  have  a  so- 
cial evening  and  go  over  a  military 
problem. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give 
Captain  Doe's  right  name.  But  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  files  of  the  War 
Department  in  Washington.  In  Ama- 
rillo  I  could  find  it,  because  in  Amarillo 
are  the  headquarters  of  the  third  bat- 
talion of  the  358th  Infantry.  Amarillo 
is  the  biggest  and  best  known  town  in 
the  Panhandle.  The  major  has  a  list 
of  his  company  commanders,  naturally. 
There  is  I  Company  at  Lubbock,  K 
Company  at  Clarendon,  L  Company  at 
Canadian  and  M  Company  at  Canyon — 
a  battalion  scattered  over  quite  a  bit  of 
territory,  because  in  the  Panhandle 
they  spread  the  population  out  thin. 

A  Step  in  Decentralization 

THE  headquarters  of  the  second  bat- 
talion are  at  Waco,  and  the  four 
companies  are  roundabout;  first  bat- 
talion headquarters  are  over  at  Fort 
Worth ;  regimental  headquarters  and 
the  various  specialist  companies  at- 
tached thereto  are  at  Forth  Worth  also. 
So  the  358th  covers  about  half  of  the 
map  of  Texas.  I  don't  know  the  name 
of  the  colonel  at  Fort  Worth,  either. 
It  isn't  recorded  in  Washington,  but  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  near  San  Antonio, 
the  headquarters  of  the  8th  Corps  area, 
in  which  the  90th  division  and  all  of  its 
brigades,  regiments  and  companies  are 
located. 

I  have  made  a  point  of  noting  in- 
formation which  is  not  available  at 
Washington  to  show  the  decentralized, 
localized  nature  of  this  new  skeleton  of 
a  citizen  military  establishment  which 
has  been  built  up  since  the  war.  The 
whole  scheme  is  permanently  to  identify 
designated  units  with  designated  locali- 
ties; a  town  has  a  company  and  takes 
pride  in  making  it  a  good  company,  a 
county  or  several  counties — depending 
on  population  —  a  battalion  and  take 
pride  in  making  it  a  good  one.  And  so 
on.  The  thing  is  all  new.  But  it  is 
safely  past  the  experimental  stage,  and 
successful. 
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He  Came  Down,  but  Isn't  Out 


Samuel  E.  Wright,  disabled  ex-service  man,  believes  there's  always  room 
at  the  top.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  steeplejack;  now,  back  on  solid  earth 
once  more,  he  is  paving  the  way  to  prosperity  as  a  hairnet  magnate 


HE  stood  at  a  corner  in  the 
crowded  East  Side  of  New 
York  City,  holding  in  one 
hand  the  strings  of  half  a 
hundred  toy  balloons  that  bobbed  in  the 
breeze — green,  red,  yellow  and  blue.  In 
his  other  hand  was  a  cane.  To  the 
throngs  hurrying  past  he  cried  out: 
"Buy  a  balloon!  Buy  a  balloon!" 
A  woman  shifted  the  bundles  in  her 
arms  as  she  stopped  before  him. 

"I  don't  need,"  she  said,  "any  more 
balloons.  I've  already  bought  a  lot  of 
'em  from  you  for  my  children.  Why 
don't  you  try  something  else — some- 
thing women'll  buy?  Balloons  ain't 
practical.    They're  a  luxury." 

At  six  o'clock  that  night  the  balloon 
salesman  hobbled  toward  the  single 
room  that  he  and  his  wife  occupied. 
She  would  soon  be  home  from  work. 
He'd  ask  her.    Something  practical. 

The  balloon  man  of  1922  had  been 
working  at  a  far  different  occupation 
in  1916.  At  that  time  Samuel  E. 
Wright  was  a  full  partner  in  the  firm 
of    Wright    &    Wright,  contracting 


steeplejacks  of  Chicago.  The  firm's 
letter  head  read  in  part:  "We  paint, 
repair  and  wreck.  We  specialize  in 
the  painting  of  iron  work  of  all  de- 
scriptions and  perform  all  kinds  of  haz- 
ardous work — spires,  towers,  stacks, 
cornices,  fences,  fire  escapes,  flagpoles, 
iron  tanks,  water  tanks,  skylights." 

The  Wrights  didn't  do  any  trick  stuff. 
They  didn't  climb  the  sides  of  buildings 
in  the  downtown  district  to  advertise  a 
motion  picture  or  a  complexion  cream. 
They  did  legitimate  steeplejacking. 
When  the  halyards  of  a  flagpole  on 
top  of  a  skyscraper  broke,  Sam  or  his 
brother  would  climb  the  pole,  as  they 
did  for  many  firms  in  the  Loop  dis- 
trict of  Chicago,  and  thread  the  rope 
through  the  shive.  A  few  minutes 
later  Old  Glory  would  be  flapping  once 
more  in  the  breeze.  When  the  cross  or 
ornament  atop  a  church  grew  dim,  the 
Wrights  went  up  and  made  it  golden 
again.  If  a  brass  rooster  refused  to 
drill  as  a  weather  vane  the  Wright 
boys  climbed  up  and  soon  had  him 
snapping  into  it. 


For  their  trouble  the  Wrights  re- 
ceived heavy  wages.  For  threading  a 
rope  through  the  pulley  of  a  flagpole 
on  a  high  building  they  got  fifty  dol- 
lars for  fifteen  minutes'  work.  After 
paying  office  rent  and  several  assist- 
ants, each  brother  cleared  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

Then  came  the  war.  Sam,  past  the 
draft  age,  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Rail- 
road Telegraph  Battalion,  Signal 
Corps.  He  wanted  excitement.  He  got 
considerable  in  September,  1918,  when, 
as  a  chauffeur  first  class  on  detached 
duty  with  a  truck  train  outfit,  he 
hauled  ammunition  up  to  the  Allied 
forces  near  Albert  in  the  drive  on  the 
Hindenburg  Line. 

That  September  Sam  was  severely 
gassed.  It  was  his  second  inhalation. 
Other  complications  set  in  and  Sam  be- 
gan a  series  of  stays  in  hospitals  that 
down  to  the  present  total  eight  and 
fourteen  trips  to  the  operating  table. 

During  his  tour  of  hospitals  for 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  specialists 
Sam  arrived  with  his  wife  in  New 
York  City.  Financially  he  was  in  a 
bad  way.  His  claim  for  disability  com- 
pensation had  been  disallowed.  He  was 
told  that  his  illness  was  not  received 
in  line  of  duty. 

He  went  to  The  American  Legion  for 
help.  Harold  McCullough,  liaison  rep- 
resentative for  the  Legion  at  the  Veter- 
ans Bureau  district  office  in  New  York, 
took  up  his  case.  He  helped  Sam  ob- 
tain affidavits  from  former  command- 
ing officers  and  surgeons  who  had 
treated  him.  He  conferred  with  Sam 
about  taking  up  vocational  training, 
for  Sam,  crippled  and  walking  with  a 
cane,  could  not  go  back  to  his  old  job 
of  steeplejacking. 

While  waiting  to  hear  from  the  Gov- 
ernment after  Mr.  McCullough  got 
busy,  Sam  started  selling  balloons  on 
the  street  corners  near  his  furnished 
room.    His  wife  went  to  work. 

Then  came  the  momentous  afternoon 
in  1922  when  he  heard  two  women  agree 
that  in  spite  of  bobbed  heads  the  stores 
did  a  land  office  business  in  hair  nets. 
A  talk  with  his  wife  made  Sam  decide 
that  perhaps  he  could  get  a  share  of 
it.  So  he  laid  in  a  supply  of  four  dozen, 
in  varying  shades,  and  to  get  the  men 
customers,  a  dozen  jazz  bow  ties. 
Nets  and  ties  sold  out  in  a  day.  When 
a  second  supply  went  just  as  fast  he 
added  strings  of  beads.  In  six  months 
he  had  run  his  stock  up  from  an  origi- 
nal investment  of  $3.10  to  $200.  He 
moved  from  a  furnished  room  to  a  two- 
room  apartment. 

Meanwhile  the  Legion,  through  Mc- 
Cullough, won  a  lump  sum  of  back 
compensation  for  the  former  steeple- 
jack. Sam  and  his  wife  voted  two  to 
nothing  to  keep  right  on  in  the  hair- 
net and  novelty  business. 

They  rented  a  store  in  the  Bronx, 
where  Sam  put  in  a  large  stock  of  nets 
and  beads  and  hosiery.  He  no  longer 
buys  net  from  the  jobbers  but  deals  di- 
rect with  Chinese  importers  and  buys 
by  the  bale — he  has  his  own  system  of 
testing  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass  and  an  electric  light.  He  has  a 
hundred  boys  and  four  women  selling 
for  him  throughout  the  United  States. 
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New  Self-Massaging  Belt 
Reduces  Waist~Easily! 

Produces  same  results  as  an  expert  masseur,  but  far  quicker,  easier  and  less  expensive.  Sub- 
stitutes good  solid,  normal  tissue  for  that  bulky,  useless,  disfiguring  fat,  yet  does  it  so 
gently  that  you  hardly  know  it  is  there.    Moreover,  it  makes  you  LOOK  slender  AT  ONCE 


SCIENCE  has  found  a  delightfully  easy  way 
to  quickly  remove  fat  and  obtain  a  normal 
waistline  without  straining  your  heart  with 
violent  gymnastics  or  weakening  your  system 
by  starving.  Besides,  this  remarkable  new 
method  has  the  additional  advantage  of  making 
you  look  slender  at  once — while  it  actually  takes 
off  inch  after  inch  quickly  and  permanently. 

Formerly  those  who  wished  to  reduce  without 
dieting  or  strenuous  exercise  had  to  go  to  a  pro- 
fessional masseur.  His  method  effectively  dis- 
lodged the  fat  and  brought  about  the  desired 
reduction.  But  it  was  expensive  and  time-con- 
suming, and  so  few  could  take  advantage  of  it. 

Remarkable  New  Invention 

But  now  a  wonderful  new  invention  brings 
this  same  effective  method  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  achieves  the  same  results  in  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time  it  used  to  take.  The  Weil 
Scientific  Reducing  Belt  uses  the  same  massage 
principle, acting  by  means  of  its  specially  prepared 
and  scientifically  fitted  rubber.  It  is  so  con- 
structed that  as  you  wear  it,  every  breath  you  take 
and  every  movement  you  make  imparts  a  con- 
stant gentle  massage  to  every  inch  of  the  abdo- 
men. Working  for  you  this  way  every  second, 
day  and  night,  it  reduces 
much  more  rapidly  than  or- 
dinary massage,  savingboth 
time  and  money. 

Actually  Removes  Fat 

It  does  not  merely  draw 
in  your  waist 
and  make  you 


SITTING 
As  shown  here, 
every  move  of 
your  body,  walk- 
ing, climbing 
stairs  —  merely 
breathing  as  you 
SIT  —  causes  the 
Weil  Belt  to  gen- 
tly massage  your 
abdomen.  It  is 
working  for  you 
every  second,  re- 
ducing, even  as 
you  sit'  at  your 
desk. 


WALKING  —  If  you  totaled  the  number 
of  steps  you  take  every  day — at  the  office, 
on  the  street  or  in  your  home,  the  result  would 
surprise  you.  Walking  with  the  Weil  Belt 
on  creates  a  longitudinal  massage  that  is  very 
effective  in  reducing.  You  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  rapidly  the  excess  flesh  goes  away. 


CLIMBINC — Your  daily 
trips  up  and  down  stairs, 
wearing  the  belt,  are  wonder- 
fully effective  in  reducing,  j 


appear  thinner.    It  actually 
takes  off  the  fat.    Within  a 
few  weeks  you  find  4  to  6 
inches  gone  from  your  waistline. 
At  the  same   time  all  your 
stomach  disorders,  constipation, 
backaches   and    shortness  of 
breath  disappear  completely, 
as  the  sagging  internal  or- 
gans are  put  back  in  nor- 
mal place.    Man  or  wom- 
an, you  are  filled  with  a 
wonderful  new  energy  and 
both  look  and  feel  10  to 
15  years  younger. 

Why  permit  a  protrud- 
ing abdomen  to  mar  your 
appearance,  interfere  with 
all  your  activities,  and  actually 
seriously   impair  your  health  and 
shorten  your  life,  when  it  is  now  so 
wonderfully  easy  to  correct  this  con- 
dition quickly  and  permanently? 

The  Weil  Belt  is  used  by  hun- 
dreds of  professional  athletes  and 
jockeys    because    it   not    only  re- 
duces quickly  but  at  the  same  time  preserves  their 
strength.       Highly  endorsed  for  its  healthful  prin- 
ciples by  physicians  everywhere.    Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  your  money  back  without  question. 

Write  today  for  full  description.  If  you  write  at 
once  you  can  also  get  in  on  a  Special  Reduced  Price 
Offer  being  made  for  a  limited  time.  Mail  coupon 
today  to 

THE  WEIL  COMPANY 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


584  Hill  Street 


)  THE  WEIL  COMPANY 

|  584  Hill  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

|  Gentlemen:    Please  send  me,  without  oblication,  complete  description  of  the 

i  Weil  Scientific  Reducing  Belt  and  also  your  Special  10-Day  Reduced  Price  Offer. 

I 
I 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


I  
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Our  Oldest  Inhabitants 


(Continued  jroitt  page  6) 


designed  to  hold  nothing  larger  than 
foxes  or  woodchucks,  and  from  the 
not-too-carefully-watched  gardens  and 
chicken  runs  of  their  prosperous  valley 
neighbors  of  the  summer  time.  The 
constabulary  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  profess  to  believe  that  there  are 
no  more  persistent  makers  of  corn 
liquor  in  the  world.  Their  other  source 
of  income,  it  seems,  is  a  proficiency  in 
the  manufacture  of  willow  baskets  of 
a  peculiarly  durable  quality.  They  are 
sullen  in  the  presence  of  white  visitors 
and  seem  to  find  the  sound  of  English 
unintelligible,  or  at  least  unpleasant. 
They  are  Indians,  and  they  are  zeal- 
ously determined  to  remain  Indians. 

Down  in  New  Mexico  the  Indians 
discuss  their  wrongs  about  their  coun- 
cil fires — dignified  and  solemn^  affairs 
which  white  men  are  rarely  permitted 
to  attend.  South  of  the  Rio  Grande 
the  Indians  during  recent  years  were 
stirred  to  the  revolt  that  unseated  Por- 
firio  Diaz  as  president  of  Mexico,  if  we 
may  believe  students  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution,  because  the  Indian  lands 
had  been  taken  by  the  powerful  hacen- 
dados.  In  the  north,  during  the  last 
century,  the  Indians  fought  and  fought 
to  protect  their  land  and  were  able  to 
win  some  concessions.  But  the  Indians 
of  the  pueblos  realize  that  fighting  now 
would  be  but  a  form  of  suicide;  that 
it  would  result  in  the  slaughter  of 
themselves,  and,  they  believe,  of  their 
women  and  children.  Indians  have  no 
written  history,  but  they  have  long 
memories. 

In  the  half-light  of  a  smoldering 
fire  in  a  crowded  chamber  of  an  adobe- 
mortar  pueblo  house,  a  squatting  figure 
rises  and  stands  with  uplifted  hand,  as 
he  prepares  to  address  his  fellows,  dele- 
gates from  all  of  the  New  Mexico 
pueblos.  A  blood-red  fabric  band  en- 
circles his  head  above  his  brow  and 
ears,  causing  his  long  black  hair  to 
stand  out  from  his  shoulders.  There 
is  a  silver  ornament  clasped  about  the 
lean,  brown  arm  with  which  he  is  ges- 
ticulating. A  robe  of  green  and  purple 
has  slipped  from  his  shoulders  to  the 
stone  flags  of  the  floor.  In  an  unmerci- 
ful daylight  it  might  prove  to  be  merely 
an  Indian  blanket,  but  in  this  chamber 
it  seems  a  symbol  of  authority,  a  thing 
of  royal  connotations. 

His  eyes,  as  hard  as  buttons,  flash 
back  at  the  fire,  and  his  delicate  nostrils 
quiver  as  he  speaks.  When  he  has  fin- 
ished, others  indorse  his  remarks,  and 
finally  a  white  man,  a  lawyer  sent  by 
the  American  Indian  Defense  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Irving  Bacheller,  the 
writer,  is  president,  is  admitted  to 
their  gathering  so  that  he  may  trans- 
late their  beliefs  and  hopes  into  a 
prayer  to  be  laid  before  the  American 
Congress. 

Reduced  to  a  sentence,  what  they 
desire  is  the  restoration  of  their  lost 
lands,  or,  where  this  land  is  the  site 
of  white  men's  towns,  the  equivalent 
of  the  farming  value  of  those  town 
sites,  so  that  they  may  support  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

If  they  were  Armenians  it  is  quite 
possible  that  their  predicament  wouh' 
be  regarded  as  an  atrocity,  but  as  the-- 


Members  of  Fred  Mitchell  Post  of  Eastport,  Maine,  the  most  eastern  post 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  group  of  Penobscot  Indians  on  the  steps  of  the 
chapel  at  Pleasant  Point  after  they  had  laid  to  rest  the  bodies  of  two  Indian 
buddies  killed  in  France 


are  Indians  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  even 
mild  interest  in  their  situation.  Yet 
their  case  is  but  a  repetition  of  what 
has  been  happening  since  the  first  white 
adventurers  began  to  think  of  this  con- 
tinent as  a  place  to  build  homes  and 
a  nation,  and  not  merely  as  a  fabulous 
place  of  raw  gold  and  precious  stones. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  and 
Indian  reservations  are  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  although  there  is  still  a 
Cherokee  reservation  in  western  North 
Carolina  and  a  reservation  for  the  Sem- 
inoles  in  Florida,  while  in  New  York 
there  live  more  than  five  thousand  Iro- 
quois, including  Onondagas,  Senecas, 
Oneidas,  Cayugas  and  Tuscaroras. 

The  Iroquois  alone  offer  excellent 
proof  that  the  Indian  is  not  disap- 
pearing. About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  they  are  supposed 
to  have  reached  their  greatest  strength, 
numbering  then  about  16,000.  They 
dwindled  after  that  because  of  their 
constant  warfare,  and  in  1774  they 
were  estimated  to  number  from  10,000 
to  12,000.  But  today,  counting  those  in 
Canada,  they  are  said  to  number  in 
excess  of  16,000.  After  the  coming 
of  the  Dutch  to  this  continent  the  Iro- 
quois, equipped  with  guns,  made  them- 
selves the  acknowledged  Indian  lords 
of  the  region  extending  from  the  Ot- 
tawa River  to  the  Tennessee,  and  from 
the  Kennebec  to  the  Illinois  and  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  best  thing  the  Indians  did  was 
fight.  Knighthood  meant  no  more  to 
the  men  of  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted's 
court  than  the  status  of  warrior  did 
to  an  Indian.  True,  practically  all 
male  Indians  were  warriors,  but  the 
warfare  prowess  of  an  Indian  fixed  his 
social  standing  and  determined  most  of 
the  important  things  of  his  life.  Until 
recently  we,  as  a  nation,  have  used 


every  possible  means  to  prevent  the 
red  man  from  exercising  his  best  talent 
He  was  a  hunter  and  we  exterminatec 
the  game  upon  which  he  depended  foi 
his  existence.  Instead  of  a  warrior 
and  a  huntsman,  migrating  when  the 
spirit  moved  him,  we  have  sought  tc 
remold  him  nearer  to  our  own  concep- 
tion of  a  substantial  citizen.  Whc 
would  say  that  we  have  succeeded? 

A  Greek  immigrant  landing  in  the 
United  States  is  attracted  as  if  by  some 
natural  law  to  the  restaurant  or  shoe- 
shining  establishment  of  one  of  his 
countrymen;  in  an  earlier  generation 
newly-arrived  Irishmen  found  them-i 
selves  in  channels  that  led  either  to  th< 
police  force  or  the  recruiting  sergeant; 
Russian  Jews  were  fed  into  the  clothing 
industry  as  if  into  a  mangle,  but  some- 
how there  had  never  been  devised  at 
scheme  for  incorporating  Indians  intc 
the  industrial  life  of  the  United  States 
— until  the  development  of  the  moving 
picture. 

Nowadays  there  is  steady  employ- 
ment for  numerous  red  men,  womer 
and  children  wherever  pictures  ar( 
made,  and  if  the  aborigines  are  unable 
to  clothe  themselves  picturesquely, 
enough  for  the  director's  purpose  the 
property  man  can  be  counted  on  t( 
fix  them  up. 

Fenimore  Cooper  is  popularly  sup-'' 
posed  to  have  written  the  fictionizec 
history  of  the  last  of  the  Mohicans 
but  the  truth  is  there  is  a  small  tribjH 
of  Mohegans  still  living  up  in  Connect! 
cut  and  taking  pride  in  the  possessior 
of  a  few  automobiles,  telephones  ant 
other  appurtenances  of  village  life. 

Do  you  remember  the  illness  thai 
afflicted  President  Wilson  in  the  midsl 
of  his  speaking  tour  made  in  favor  ol 
the  League  of  Nations?  One  day  soot 
after  he  had   been  brought  back  t( 
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Washington  and  the  White  House  an 
Indian  in  beaded  buckskin  clothes 
with  a  chieftain's  headdress  of  eagle 
feathers  walked  up  to  the  entrance  of 
the  executive  offices  and  presented  an 
attendant  there  with  a  small  package 
"for  the  Great  White  Father."  There 
were  probably  not  more  than  fifteen 
reporters  within  hearing. 

Next  day,  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  carried  the  story  of  how  Chief 
Lemuel  Fielding,  "last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans," had  left  at  the  White  House  a 
package  of  Indian  boneset  tea.  That 
very  day  moving  picture  houses  began 
showing  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
in  which  Chief  Lemuel's  tribe  had  been 
actors. 

If  they  are  valuable  aids  to  the  mov- 
ing picture  companies,  the  Wild  West 
shows  and  the  circuses,  though,  Indians 
are  not  yet  showing  signs  of  becoming 
satisfactory  factory  hands. 

In  the  World  War  ten  thousand  In- 
dians of  the  United  States  had  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  that  for  them,  at  least, 
there  1  is  a  magical  developer  of  the 
spirit  in  the  business  of  fighting.  There 
were  four  thousand  more  of  them  in  the 
Canadian  forces.  They  were  mingled 
almost  entirely  with  white  organiza- 
tions, and  their  officers  commended 
them  for  intelligence,  courage,  disci- 
pline and  efficiency. 

Courage?  Let  us  see  what  Marshal 
Petain  says  of  one  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred the  Croix  de  Guerre: 

"Under  a  violent  barrage,  dashed  to 
the  attack  of  an  enemy  position,  cover- 
ing about  210  yards  through  barbed 
wire  entanglements.  He  rushed  on 
machine-gun  nests,  capturing  171  pris- 
oners. He  stormed  a  strongly-held 
position  containing  more  than  fifty  ma- 
chine guns  and  a  number  of  trench 
mortars,  turned  the  captured  guns  on 
the  enemy,  and  held  the  position  for 
four  days,  in  spite  of  a  constant  bar- 
rage of  large  projectiles  and  gas  shells. 
Crossed  No  Man's  Land  many  times  to 
get  information  concerning  the  enemy, 
and  to  assist  his  wounded  comrades." 

The  hero  of  this  citation  was  a  full 
blooded  Choctaw,  Private  Joseph  Okla- 
hombi,  of  Company  D,  141st  Infantry, 
whose  home  is  in  Oklahoma.  The  super- 
intendent of  a  Western  reservation,  re- 


Legion  Radio 

DRIEF  announcements  of  radio  pro- 
grams  to  be  broadcast  by  Legion 
posts  will  he  published  in  this  column. 
Notices  of  proposed  programs  should  be 
sent  to  the  Weekly  at  least  four  weeks 
in  advance  of  date  of  broadcasting. 

"Willie.  Tommy,  Annie  and  Susie"  have 
(tone  to  work  for  The  American  Legion. 
The  string  of  names  bear  as  initials  the 
letters  "WTAS"  and  they  are  the  call  let- 
ters for  the  official  American  Legion  Radio 
Broadcasting  Station  four  miles  of  Elgin, 
111.,  at  Villa  Olivia.  The  station  was  dedi- 
cated to  Legion  purposes  hy  National  Com- 
mander John  R.  Quinn  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  30th,  and  it  is  estimated  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  heard  him  discuss  the 
broad,  general  subject  of  "The  Aims  and 
Purposes  of  The  American  Legion." 

The  Legion  "nights  on  air"  will  come 
every  Tuesday  evening,  generally  at  8  o'clock. 
An  "afternoon  on  air"  will  be  held  every 
Sunday.  The  Legion  broadcasting,  as  a  rule, 
will  be  done  from  Chicago,  over  a  leased 
wire  to  the  Elgin  station.  Station  WTAS 
has  a  wave-length  of  286  metres.  Important 
Legion  announcements  will  be  made,  how- 
ever, at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary. 
Bulletins  to  departments  and  posts,  the  na- 
tional bi-weekly  letter  to  national  and  de- 
partment officers  and  other  important  mes- 
sages will  be  sent  out  as  soon  as  they  are 
prepared. 


Here's  a  new  heavy- 
L|g!b»   weight  silk  sock  for 
long  wear — at  an  economical  price 

Men — well  dressed,  critical  men  —  find  Rollins  new  silk  sock, 
Style  No.  978,  all  they  could  wish  for  in  fine  hosiery.  And  the 
price  makes  it  economical  to  wear  them  regularly.  Style  978  is 
a  new  type  of  silk  sock  produced  by  a  new  method  of  knitting. 
It's  a  heavyweight  silk  sock,  knit  of  16  strands  of  pure  Japanese 
thread  silk — with  real  body  and  strength  which  give  extra  long 
wear.  There  are  none  of  the  usual  loose  threads  which  look 
like  whiskers  where  heel  and  toe  are  reinforced.  The  sole  is 
knit  double.  The  back  is  seamed.  Ask  your  local  merchant 
for  Rollins  Style  No.  978. 

ROLLINS    HOSIERY   MILLS,    DES    MOINES,  IOWA 
Factories:  Des  Moines  and  Boone,  Iowa 

ROLLINS  HOSIERY 

For  CMen  ,  Women   and  Children 


An  Adjutant's  Paradise 

With  half  the  time  and  half  the 
work,  your  Post  officers  can 
achieve  twice  as  much  by  using 
Post  Printing's  Famous  Series 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 


AFTER  USING 

Post  Pep  Postals.    Clever  notices  on  gov- 
ernment post  cards  mean  full  meetings. 
"For  God  and  Country."  A  forceful  leaf- 
let which  brings  in  new  members. 
Comic  Cuts.  66  cuts  to  liven  up  programs 
and  publications. 

Colored  Stickers.  6  kinds.  Put  punch  in 
every  bulletin. 

POST  PRINTING  SERVICE 


BEFORE  USING 


17  WEST  43rd  St. 


New  York  City 
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Answer  the  Call 
of  the  Wild 

Venture  out!  Know  the  thrills  of  the 
great  outdoors — where  the  free,  crisp  air 
is  charged  with  romance  and  action — ■ 
where  the  vast  expanse  of  open  country 
casts  a  bewitching  spell  over  you.  Let  the 
pine  scented  forest  enfold  you  in  its  mystic 
cloak  of  blissful  enchantment  and  bring  you 
forth  happy,  refreshed,  inspired! 

life  Is  Wonderful  With 
the  New  Indian  Scout 

The  new  Indian  Scout  will  bring  you  more  fun 
and  greater  health  than  you've  ever  enjoyed  before. 
Takes  you  anywhere — any  time — quickly,  cheaply, 
comfortably.  Light,  powerful  and  perfectly  bal- 
anced. Strong  enough  for  a  motor  cop — safe 
enough  for  even  a  girl.  Goes  60  miles  to  a  gallon. 
Tires  good  for  10,000  to  15,000  miles!  One  hundred 
pounds  lighter  than  average  motorcycles.  The 
favorite  among  motor  police  and  red-blooded 
fellows  everywhere! 

Ask  your  local  Indian  dealer  about  the  remark- 
able new  Indian  Scout — or  write  us  for  free  descrip- 
tive literature  and  name  of  our  nearest  Indian 
dealer. 

Ilndhnfitotowiek  Co. 

Dept.  L-4,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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MEMORIAL  TABLETS  IN  BRONZE 

MEMORIAL  FUG  POLES -GATEWAYS 'FORGED  IRON  WOML. 
FRtt  BROCHURE  ON  RLQUEST 

FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  CO. 

27th  Ave.  &  27th  St.,  South,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


porting  or;  the  amazing  change  the  war- 
rior estate  had  worked  in  the  character 
of  the  Indians  under  his  care,  said: 

"One  Cheyenne,  typical,  no-account 
reservation  Indian  with  long  hair, 
went  to  France,  was  wounded,  gassed 
and  shell-shocked.  Was  returned,  hon- 
orably discharged.  He  reported  to  the 
agency  office  square-shouldered,  level- 
eyed,  courteous,  self-reliant,  and  talked 
intelligently.  A  wonderful  transforma- 
tion, and  caused  by  contact  with  the 
outside  world." 

Naturally,  not  all  of  them  survived 
to  show  whether  there  was  any  perma- 
nent value  in  this  medicine,  for  there 
were  many  like  Joe  Young  Hawk,  son 
of  Young  Hawk,  one  of  the  most  famous 
Indian  Scouts  of  General  Custer,  who 
lost  a  four-year  battle  for  life  after  he 
had  been  wounded  and  gassed  while 
serving  France.  He  died  at  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota.  He  underwent  three 
operations  in  his  battle  for  life,  each 
time  losing  part  of  his  right  leg.  "The 
wounds  which  contributed  to  Young 
Hawk's  death,"  says  a  newspaper  ac- 
count, "were  suffered  on  the  Soissons 
front  when  he  was  surrounded  by  five 
Germans  and  captured  while  on  patrol 
duty.  Awaiting  a  favorable  moment, 
Young  Hawk  turned  on  his  captors, 
slew  three  with  his  hands,  captured 
the  other  two,  and  although  himself 
shot  through  both  legs  in  the  fight 
marched  them  into  camp." 

That  was  his  obituary,  printed  in 
Mandan,  South  Dakota,  where  he  lived. 
It  would  have  been  read  with  keen  in- 
terest by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  in 
one  of  his  messages  to  Congress,  fore- 
cast the  policy  of  the  United  States 


toward  the  Indians:  "In  truth,  the 
ultimate  point  of  rest  and  happiness 
for  them  is  to  let  our  settlements  and 
theirs  meet  and  blend  together,  to  inter- 
mix and  become  one  people.  Incor- 
porating themselves  with  us  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  is  what  the  nat- 
ural progress  of  things  will  bring  on; 
it  is  better  to  promote  than  retard  it. 
It  is  better  for  them  to  be  identified 
with  us  and  preserved  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  lands  than  to  be  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  being  a  separate 
people." 

Two-thirds  of  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  are  now  citizens;  some 
of  them  are  extraordinarily  fine  citi- 
zens. Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  of  Okla- 
homa, a  Cherokee;  Senator  Charles 
Curtis,  a  Kaw,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  and 
others  of  equal  distinction  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  mixed  bloods,  but 
the  full  blood,  given  that  incentive  to 
strive  which  formerly  existed  in  his 
ambition  to  be  a  great  warrior,  ought 
to  be  able  to  play  the  white  man's 
game  according  to  the  white  man's 
rules  and  win.  About  49,000  of  them 
have  been  cajoled  into  trying  to  become 
farmers.  A  tribe  or  two  can  always 
find  employment  on  the  movie  lots  at 
Hollywood.  But  most  of  them,  it  seems, 
will  have  to  be  several  generations 
farther  away  from  their  savage  an- 
cestors before  they  can  get  any  thrill 
out  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  flivver,  a  patch  of  garden,  a  phono- 
graph and  other  appurtenances  of  civ- 
ilization— civilization  which  keeps  try- 
ing to  wipe  out  their  ancient  tribal  cus- 
toms, quite  as  though  it  were  trying  to 
sandpaper  a  red  man  into  a  white  man. 


Watchdogs  of  the  Ocean 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Sell  Madison  "Better-Made"  Shirts,  Paja- 
mas, and  Nightshirts  direct  from  our 
factory  to  wearer.  Nationally  advertised. 
Easy  to  sell.    Exclusive  patterns.  Ex- 
ceptional values.    No  experience  or 
capita,  required.    Large  steady  income 
assured.   Entirely  new  proposition. 
WRITE  FOR  FREESAMPLES. 
MADISON  SHIRT  CO..  603  B'w«y.  N. V.  City 


this  disaster,  an  international  confer- 
ence was  held  in  London  and  fourteen 
nations  agreed  to  establish  a  patrol  of 
the  area  in  the  North  Atlantic  en- 
dangered by  icebergs.  The  United 
States  assumed  this  patrol  duty,  each 
nation  agreeing  to  bear  its  share  of 
the  cost  in  proportion  to  its  shipping 
tonnage. 

Since  1913,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  war  years,  1917  and  1918,  this  work 
has  been  carried  on.  Because  of  its 
effectiveness  no  life  has  been  lost 
through  ship  collisions  with  icebergs  in 
the  last  ten  years.  The  cutter  Seneca, 
which  was  replaced  by  the  Tampa  in 
1922,  served  on  every  patrol  prior  to 
that  year.  Many  veterans  of  the  Coast 
Guard  served  on  her  during  the  war 
when  she  was  convoying  merchantmen 
between  Gibraltar  and  England.  She 
is  now  used  each  year  by  U.  S.  S. 
Tampa  Post  for  a  cruise  to  Connecticut, 
where  a  reunion  is  held. 

The  ice  region  which  the  Tampa  is 
now  patrolling  covers  approximately 
120,000  square  miles  and  is  one  of  the 
dreariest  and  stormiest  regions  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  The  work  of  the  crew 
is  to  locate  the  hundreds  of  icebergs 
which  are  carried  south  by  the  Arctic 
current  to  menace  ships  traveling  over 
the  Atlantic  steamship  lines.  Record 
of  the  location  of  the  bergs,  by  latitude 
and  longitude,  is  gathered  into  one  com- 
plete informative  message  and  broad- 
cast twice  daily  by  radio  to  all  ap- 
proaching vessels. 

The  captains  of  vessels  traveling 
through  the  ice  zone,  in  turn,  send  to 
the  Tampa  every  four  hours  reports  of 


their  position,  course,  speed  and  other 
data.  The  positions  of  ships  are  care- 
fully plotted  on  a  large  chart  on  board 
the  Tampa  and  ships  in  positions  of 
danger  are  immediately  warned.  The 
records  of  the  Ice  Patrol  for  1923  show 
that  the  Tampa  received  and  transmitted 
a  total  of  144,000  words,  all  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ice,  including  4,000  position  re- 
ports from  steamers,  special  routing 
instructions  to  100  steamships  in  re- 
sponse to  requests,  and  warnings  to 
23  vessels  of  immediate  danger. 

The  patrol  life  of  the  men  aboard  the 
Tampa  is  full  of  thrills  and  adventure 
and  fun.  On  its  patrol  last  year  one 
unusually  large  berg  was  almost  de- 
stroyed by  mines  which  the  crew  car- 
ried over  to  the  berg  in  small  boats. 

It  may  sound  unbelievable,  but  occa- 
sionally the  Legion  crew  enjoys  a  swim 
far  out  in  the  Atlantic.  For  after 
drifting  south  of  the  Grand  Banks  the 
icebergs  meet  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  Arctic  current  and  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  So  closely 
do  they  hold  to  this  boundary  that  last 
year  the  Tampa  often  steamed  a  mile 
to  the  southward  of  an  iceberg  where 
the  crew  would  swim  in  water  of  nearly 
seventy  degrees,  looking  at  icebergs. 

There  is  on  board  the  Tampa  a  bronze 
tablet  presented  by  U.  S.  S.  Tampa, 
C.  G.,  Post  in  memory  of  the  crew  of 
the  first  and  ill-fated  Tampa.  The 
post  makes  a  special  effort  to  supp! 
the  crew  with  magazines  and  book 
during  its  patrol,  and  copies  of  th 
Weekly  belonging  to  the  Legion  men  in 
the  crew  are  forwarded  to  them  through 
Halifax,  the  base  port  of  the  cutter. 
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TAPS 


The  deaths  of  Legion  Members  are  chronicled 
in  this  column.  In  order  that  it  may  be  com- 
plete, post  commanders  are  asked  to  designate 
an  official  or  member  to  notify  the  Weekly  of  all 
deaths.    Please  give  name,  age,  military  record. 

Roy  C.  Anderson.  I.onnic  Boyd  Post,  Camp 
Kearney.  Col.  D.  Mar.  9  at  U.  S.  Vet.  Hosp. 
No.  61.  Home  address,  Oakland,  Cal.  Sgt, 
Ho.  Co..  46th  F.  A. 

Jbsse  B.  Harris,  North  Platte  (Nebr.)  Post. 
D.  Mar  9  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M..  aged  33.  Burial 
at  Lexington,  Neb.  Served  with  355th  Inf., 
89th  Div. 

John  H.  Baldwin.  Tampico  (Mexico)  Post. 
Lost  life  Mar.  13  when  liner  Santiago  of  which 
he  was  captain  foundered  in  hurricane  off  Cape 
Hatteras.  Served  as  Lieut.  Commander,  U.  S. 
N.  R.  F.,  commanding  U.  S.  S.  Guantanamo 
during  World  War 

Ui.meh  Jackson  Clark.  Asalea  ( A\  C.)  Post. 
D.  Mar.  9  at  Fitasimmons  General  Hosp., 
Denver,  Colo.  Home  address.  Meridian.  Miss. 
Served  as  comdg.  officer,  643d  Aero  Squadron. 

Herman  F.  LaDella,  Joseph  B.  Westnedgc 
Post,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  D.  Mar.  12  at  Roose- 
velt! American  Legion  Hosp.,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 


Wildcats  <81st  Div.  ).— Bully  beef  banquet 
and  reunion  Apr.  26  at  Chez  Lucien,  49  E. 
10  h  St.,  New  York  City.  Address  Clarence 
Clark.  Jr..  360  Gates  av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Naval  Section  Base.  Cape  May,  N.  J. — 
Third  annual  reunion  of  former  members  at 
Boothby's  Cafe,  116  S.  13th  st.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  Apr.  28.  Address  Hon.  Frederic  D.  Gar- 
man.  1953  N.  6th  st.,  Philadelphia. 

Evac.  Hosp.  No.  5. — Reunion  at  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin.  New  York  City,  May  3.  Address  Per<:y 
E.  Banjamin,  Noroton  Heights,  Conn. 

113th  F.  S.  Bn. — Reunion  at  Ft.  Wayne. 
Ind.,  April  26.  Address  V.  J.  Roy,  1118  Lake 
ave..  Ft.  Wayne. 

Announcements  for  this  column  must  be  re- 
ceived three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  events  with 
which  they  are  concerned. 

These  Men  Can  Be  of  Service 
To  Distressed  Buddies 

QUERIES  aimed  at  locating  service  men 
whose  statements  are  necessary  to 
substantiate  compensation  claims  should  be 
sent  to  the  Legion's  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Committee,  417  Bond  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  committee  will  be  glad 
to  assist  in  finding  men  after  other  means 
have  failed,  and,  if  necessary,  will  adver- 
tise through  the  Weekly.  The  Committee 
wants  to  hear  from  the  following: 

Surgeon  who  operated  on  Edgar  Moser  in 
Gen.  Hosp.  No.  26,  Ward  9,  Ft.  Des  Moines, 
la.,  in  June.  1919. 

First  Lt.  Lester.  First  Lt.  Heck,  Sgt. 
Elliot  and  Pvts.  William  Droke.  Frank  Bee- 
man,  Frank  Cannon  of  Co.  C,  105th  F.  S.  Bn., 
in  connection  with  claim  of  Pvt.  Charles  B. 
Thompson. 

Harry  C.  Adam,  ex-pvt.,  Co.  D,  26th  Engrs. 
Left  home  fall  of  1918  after  S.  C.  D.  from 
service.  Tatoo  "23rd  Infantry"  on  left  arm. 
Government  compensation  is  awaiting  this  man. 

Book  Service 

U.  S.  Official  Pictures  of  the  World  War. 
Both  the  Army  and  Navy  editions,  previously 
published,  are  combined  in  this  volume.  A  care- 
fully selected  collection  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand official  Signal  Corps  photographs  giving  a 
comprehensive  pictorial  history  of  all  branches 
of  the  service  and  of  all  American  activities 
of  the  World  War.  Farewell  parades,  troops  in 
training,  transports,  familiar  scenes  in  France 
and  occupied  Germany,  actual  battle  scenes,  bat- 
tleships, destroyers,  are  all  represented.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  concise  reports  of  the  actions  at 
Cantigny,  Chateau-Thierry,  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse- 
Argonne  and  other  important  operations.  Non- 
combat  arms  covered.  Brief  statistical  records 
of  all  combat  divisions  and  complete  final  report 
of  General  Pershing.  930  pages.  9  x  11  inches. 
Orders  will  be  accepted  only  until  April  30th. 
Price:  $12.15. 

Prices  listed  are  net  and  include  packing  and 
mailing  charges.  Send  order  with  remittance  to 
the  Legion  Library,  627  West  iSrd  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Such  popularity  must 
be  deserved 


Popularity  isn't  luck— there  is  no  royal  road 
to  the  spotlight.  Popularity,  today,  means 
"delivering  the  goods  I" 

Chesterfield's  swift  rise  was  no  accident. 
Smokers  wanted  a  better  cigarette — Chesterfield 
made  good!  Its  taste  has  won  the  approval  of 
smokers  the  country  over. 

Chesterfield 

CIGARETTES 


'24,  Liogett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 


millions! 


Come  Along  and  Join  Our  Club,  Bud — ! 

"It  is  more  kinds  of  a  club  than  any  in  existence.  It  is  social,  patriotic,  joyous  and 
serious.  Rich  and  poor,  good  dressers  and  bad  dressers,  fair  and  dark,  short  and  tall, 
lean  and  fat,  Republicans  and  Democrats  and  men  of  all  creeds  and  occupations,  may 
join,  if  they  did  honorable  service  during  the  war." 

This  space  for  Post  name  and  address 


Application  for  Membership 

in 

The  American  Legion 

The  undersigned  hereby  makes  application  for  membership 

in  the  Post  of  The  American  Legion. 

Fill  in  above  name  of  Post  you  wish  to  join. 

Name  of  Applicant  

Street  Address  

City   Stale  

Give  above  the  organization  last  served  in. 

Applicant's  Signature 
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Science  proves  the  danger 


of  bleeding  gum 


Mm 


MEDICAL  science  proves  that  un- 
healthy gums  cause  serious  ail' 
ments.  People  suffering  from  Pyorrhea 
(a  disease  of  the  gums)  often  suffer 
from  other  ills,  such  as  rheumatism, 
anaemia,  nervous  disorders  or  weak' 
ened  vital  organs.   These  tils  have 
been  traced  in  many  cases  to  the 
Pyorrhea  germs  which  breed  in 
pockets  about  the  teeth.  - 

Four  out  of  five  people  over 
forty  have  Pyorrhea.  Itbeginswith 
tender  and  bleeding  gums.  Then 
the  gums  recede,  the  teeth  decay, 
loosen  and  fall  out,  or  must  be  ex' 
tracted  to  rid  the  system  of  the 
infecting  Pyorrhea  germs. 

Guard  your  heahhandyour 
teeth.  Keep  Pyorrhea  away.  Visit 
your  dentist  often  for  teeth  and 
gum  inspection,  and  make  daily 
use  of  Forhan's  For  the  Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  wil 
prevent  Pyorrhea  —  or  check  its 
progress  — if  used  consistently. 
Ordinary  dentifrices  cannot  do 
this.  Forhan's  will  keep  the 
gums  firm  and  healthy,  the 
teeth  white  and  clean.  1 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  U.  S.  J 
and  Canada. 

Formula  of 
R.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 
FOR  HA  N  CO. 
New  York 


Specialist  i 
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FOR  THE  GUMS 

SEVEN  billion  cigars  are  smoked 
annually  in  the  U.  S.  It  is 
estimated  cigar  smokers  aver- 
age 1,000  cigars  per  year — about  45 
pounds  of  tobacco. 

The  latest  figures  available, 
(1922)  show  that  Porto  Rico 
shipped  to  the  United  States  25.- 
883,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  enough 
to  make  1,110,000,000  full  cigars. 

Most  of  this,  however,  was 
blended  with  other  tobacco  as 
filler  in  American  cigars,  so  that 
actually  upwards  of  2,000,000,000 
cigars  contained  Porto  Rican  to- 
bacco— about  28  per  cent,  of  the 
total  production. 

Porto  Rican  tobacco  is  mild; 
smokers  like  it. 

Let  us  mail  you  "The  Story  of 
a  Porto  Rican  Cigar."  It's  inter- 
esting. 

TOBACCO  GUARANTEE  AGENCY 

{A  Government  of  Porto  Rico  Bureau) 
136  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 
J.  F.Vazquez,  Agent 


Salvaging  Our  War  Experience 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


Does  and  the  rest.  Five  years  ago  the 
War  Department  started  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  fer 
that  very  purpose. 

The  Corps  had  a  hard  time  getting 
started.  About  three  years  ago  I  re- 
member asking  a  fellow  if  he  belonged 
and  he  said  no. 

"This  Officers  Reserve  Corps  is  the 
bunk,"  he  said.  "It  consists  of  a  list 
of  names  and  addresses  of  people  who 
were  officers  in  the  war. 1  There  are  also 
people  who  have  gone  out  after  high 
commissions  because  they  think  it  helps 
them  in  a  business  or  social  way  to 
be  called  general  or  colonel.  There  is 
no  organization  to  the  thing.  It's  a 
paper  joke." 
I  met  the  same  man  here  in  Wash- 
!  ington  the  other  day.  I  asked  him  if  he 
held  to  his  old  opinion. 

"No,"  he  said.  "My  opinion  has 
changed  because  the  Corps  has  changed. 
I  took  out  a  commission  last  summer." 

Yet  there  is  some  truth  to  what  he 
said  three  years  ago.  The  Corps  was 
not  organized.  It  was  top-heavy  with 
rank.  But  about  the  best  that  could 
! be  done  had  been  done  at  that.  The 
thing  hadn't  hatched  yet.  But  today 
the  Corps  is  well  organized  and  promo- 
tions in  rank  come  as  rewards  for 
demonstrated  merit.  No  former  officer 
can  be  commissioned  in  a  grade  higher 
than  the  one  he  held  during  the  war, 
and  promotions  must  be  two  years 
apart.  Every  officer  gets  an  assignment 
to  an  organization  or  staff  station,  and 
provision  is  made  for  training  and 
study,  including  attendance  at  field 
camps  and  maneuvers.  It  took  time 
to  bring  this  about,  but  it  has  put  new 
life  into  the  Reserve  Corps.  The  mem- 
bership is  larger  now  than  ever  before, 
and  its  growth  in  November  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  month  in  nearly  four 
years.  The  total  strength  is  about  87,- 
000,  and  15,000  of  these  came  in  during 
1923. 

This  would  be  enough  officers  to  man 
completely  the  twenty-seven  combat 
divisions  of  the  Organized  Reserve  and 
provide  for  all  the  miscellaneous  re- 
quirements of  corps,  armies  and  other 
detached  soldiei-y  which  would  be  a  part 
of  the  Reserve.  These  twenty-seven 
divisions  are  not  completely  officered  at 
present,  however,  because  many  reserve 
officers  have  asked  for  assignments  to 
Regular  or  National  Guard  divisions  or 
to  staff  Corps.  A  reserve  officer  has  a 
great  deal  of  latitude  in  choosing  his 
assignment. 

The  desired  strength  of  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps  is  now  placed  at  165,000, 
though  this  figure  may  be  cut  down 
somewhat.  This  contemplates  a  mobili- 
zation of  4,000,000  men.  This  would 
require  200,000  officers.  This  was  the 
number  of  Army  officers  in  the  World 
War,  165,000  of  whom  were  reserve 
officers  and  35,000  Regular  officers.  The 
First  Division  had  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  Regular  officers  of  any  combat 
division — 3.2  percent.  The  next  war, 
like  the  last  one,  will  be  officered  largely 
by  reservists,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades.  But  unlike  the  last  war,  these 
officers  are  being  selected  before  and 
not  after  the  fighting  starts. 

In  a  general  way  this  is  how  it  is 
planned  to  use  the  165,000  reserve  offi- 


cers which  the  Army  hopes  to  get  in 
advance:  6,000  to  nine  Regular  divi- 
sions; 20,000  to  eighteen  National 
Guard  Divisions;  34,000  to  twenty- 
seven  Organized  Reserve  divisions;  45,- 
000  medical  corps  officers  for  general 
service;  60,000  officers  for  duty  in  the 
zone  of  communications  and  the  zone 
of  the  interior.  Those  who  come  into 
the  Reserve  Corps  now  have  a  varied 
list  of  assignments  to  choose  from  be- 
cause roughly  speaking  half  of  the 
places  in  the  foregoing  tabulation  are 
vacant. 

Recruits  for  the  Reserve  Corps  come 
from  three  sources  principally — the  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps  at  schools 
and  colleges,  the  Citizens  Military 
Training  Camps  which  are  held  every 
summer,  and  from  the  ranks  of  vet- 
erans of  the  World  War.  The  latter 
are  in  the  majority.  A  former  officer 
can  be  commissioned  without  examina- 
tion, except  physical,  until  November 
11,  1924 — the  time  limit  recently  hav- 
ing been  extended  a  year.  A  great 
many  of  the  new  reservists,  however, 
are  former  enlisted  men,  who  are  re- 
quired to  take  examinations  which, 
ordinarily,  do  not  prove  difficult  for  an 
ex-soldier.  I  write  this  from  the  Le- 
gion department  presided  over  by  Com- 
mander Paul  J.  McGahan,  who  was  a 
sergeant  during  the  war.  Mr.  McGahan 
was  commissioned  in  the  Reserve  Corps 
some  years  ago  and  is  a  captain  now. 

To  revert  to  Captain  Doe  of  Cana- 
dian, Texas.  We  left  him  at  a  little 
get-together  with  his  company  officers. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  training  program, 
and  it  also  has  its  social  side.  Company 
officers  are  supposed  to  gather  every 
once  in  a  while  and  talk  company  mat- 
ters over.  Once  a  year  all  the  officers 
of  a  regiment  are  supposed  to  assemble 
and  if  possible  spend  two  or  three  days 
discussing  the  problems  of  mobilization 
and  work  in  the  field.  These  meetings 
were  inaugurated  last  summer  by  some 
of  the  better  organized  regiments.  The 
plan  is  that  every  three  years  the  offi- 
cers of  each  of  the  twenty-seven  reserve 
divisions  will  meet  and  go  into  camp. 
Nothing  so  ambitious  as  this  has  been 
done  yet,  but  if  the  Reserve  Corps 
keeps  on  getting  forward  as  fast  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  it  will  come  very  soon- 
providing  Congress  loosens  up  a  little 
on  appropriations. 

Other  means  of  instruction  will  be 
found  by  assigning  reserve  officers  on 
request  to  duty  with  Regular  units. 
Correspondence  training  courses  have 
been  carried  on  with  success  for  two 
years.  Seventeen  thousand  officers  ab- 
sorbed instruction  by  this  means  during 
the  year  past.  Seven  thousand  officers 
attended  the  Citizens'  training  camps 
last  summer  and  the  army  appropria- 
tion bill  which  is  now  before  Congress 
makes  provision  for  training  12,000  re- 
servists next  summer.  The  reserve 
officers  and  citizens  generally  who  are 
interested  in  preparedness  are  endeav- 
oring to  get  the  appropriation  increased 
so  as  to  permit  26,000  officers  to  go  to 
the  camps.  This  training  is  voluntary 
but  in  the -past  a  great  many  more  have 
volunteered  than  could  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  summer  camps  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  funds. 

Reserve  officers  from  time  to  time 
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are  called,  with  their  consent,  to  active 
duty  with  the  Army.  Several  such  offi- 
cers are  on  duty  in  Washington  move 
or  less  permanently.  The  affairs  of  the 
Reserve  Corps  are  handled  by  the  Re- 
serve Section  of  the  General  Staff,  of 
which  a  Reserve  officer,  Lieut.-Col. 
Fred  B.  Ryons  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is 
in  charge.  His  assistant  is  Major 
Walter  O.  Boswell  of  the  Regular  serv- 
ice. This  association  of  Regulars  and 
reservists  makes  for  a  better  mutual 
understanding.  The  War  Department 
is  not  the  sacrosanct  and  isolated  in- 
stitution that  it  used  to  be.  All  re- 
serve officers  receive  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  drop  in  on  the  officers  of  the 
department  when  in  town  and  talk 
things  over.  Many  avail  themselves  of 
it  and  the  effect  is  good. 

The  O.R.C.  has  been  developed  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  General 
Pershing  who  a  few  days  ago  returned 
home  from  Paris,  whither  he  went  last 
winter  to  find  a  quiet  place  to  write  his 
memoirs.  When  the  General  gets  going 
he  is  expected  to  give  personal  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  affairs  of  the  reserve 
corps  because  the  corps  is  one  of  his 
pets.  He  also  will  take  charge  of  the 
plans  for  a  general  test  mobilization 
of  Regular,  National  Guard  and  Organ- 
ized Reserve  forces  to  be  held  next  fall. 

M.  J. 

With  Privilege  of 
Stopover 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

time  when  your  father  was  arranging 
his  affairs  to  go  to  New  York  and  meet 
you  and  bring  you  home.  The  political 
situation  was  highly  involved.  The 
whole  railway  rate  question  was  up  for 
settlement — the  interests  of  this  state 
were  deeply  involved.  Your  father  was 
in  an  extraordinarily  difficult  position. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  course 
to  be  pursued  in  the  railway  matter 
was  one  that  led  straight  down  the 
middle  of  the  road — and  he  knew  that, 
by  following  it,  he  would  alienate  both 
sides,  radicals  and  conservatives. 

"Now  I  am  coming  to  things  of  which 
I  have  only  the  vaguest  knowledge  and 
understanding.  I  know  that,  for  some' 
days  before  your  father  went  east,  at 
the  time  that  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lature was  nearing  its  end,  he  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Hornaday,  of  the  Midland, 
and  one  or  two  other  railway  men.  I 
know  that  he  was  worried  and  troubled 
by  their  attitude  —  I  know  that  they 
practically  threatened  to  beat  him  for 
the  Senate — and  they  could  probably 
have  made  that  threat  good — if  they 
didn't  get  their  way. 

"I  know  that,  just  before  he  went 
east,  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  relieved 
in  his  mind;  he  was  more  like  his  old 
self  than  he  had  been  for  weeks.  He 
didn't  confide  in  me — except  to  tell  me 
that  everything  was  coming  out  all 
right,  and  that  Hornaday  was  not  as 
clever  as  he  thought  he  was.  And  he 
did  say — I  can  remember  his  exact 
words:  'Don't  worry  if  you  hear  any 
cock  and  bull  story  about  my  being  in 
trouble.  It'll  he  the  other  feliows 
that'll  be  in  trouble.' 

"But,  just  before  he  went  east,  Mar- 
tin disappeared — and  that  worried  us 
both  a  srood  deal.  I  undertook  to  try 
to  find  him — I  didn't  succeed. 

"Mr.  Patterson,  as  you  all  know,  wa  = 
on  the  train  you  and  your  father  took 
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Come  on,  Buddy!   "Shoot  two  bits" 

Shoot  two  bits  to  help  bring  a  Buddy  of  yours  into  your  American  Legion  post.  As  a  live  and 
loval  Legionnaire,  please  do  it. 

WHAT  WE  DO 

You  send  us  your  quarter,  we  do  the  rest.  We  go  after  the  man  whose  name  you  send.  We 
send  him  an  invitation  from  the  National  Commander  to  join  your  Post.  We  mail  material 
that  will  sell  the  Legion  to  him.  Wc  send  him  a  guest  card  inviting  him  to  attend  your  next 
meeting.  Wc  write  to  your  Post  officials.  We  cooperate  with  them  in  getting  the  service 
man  whose  name  you  send  us  to  join.  In  other  words,  your  quarter  sent  to  National  Head- 
quarters to  be  used  in  this  manner  discharges  your  obligation  to  your  Post  and  to  the  Legion. 
Send  in  the  quarter — we  do  the  work. 


Comrade  Frank  Samuel 
Membership  Division 
National  Headquarters 
The  American  Legion 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Dear  Frank: 

I  am  an  active  and  loyal  Legionnaire 
a  new  member  with  this  quarter! 

Here  is  the  prospect  

Address   


Wrap  up  a  quarter  in  the 
blank,  inclose  in  an  envelope 
and  mail  at  once. 


Here  are  two  bits.    You  do  the  work.  Get 


City  State . 

My  name  is  

My  mailing  address  

I  belong  to  Post  No  at. 
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The  name  "Brunswick"  on  the  equip- 
ment used  in  your  club  billiard  room 
means  that  the  best  facilities  obtain- 
able have  been  provided  for  your 
enjoyment.  Take  advantage  of  these 
facilities.  Play  on  your  club's  tables 
frequently. 
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from  Chicago.  He  tried,  I  believe,  to 
warn  the  Governor  that  some  sort  of 
a  conspiracy  against  him  was  in  the 
wind.  And  when  Hornaday's  people 
threw  your  father  from  the  observation 
platform  into  a  snowdrift,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, just  too  late  to  interfere,  saw  it 
and  was  thrown  after  him.  Your 
father  told  him  to  get  in  touch  with 
you  and  with  me — and  was,  no  doubt, 
about  to  say  more,  when  the  people 
who  had  been  expecting  him  came,  and 
Mr.  Patterson  had  to  make  his  escape. 

"He  did  get  in  touch  with  you;  he 
came  to  this  house— and  found  a  man 
impersonating  Governor  Winston  with 
such  skill  that  his  own  servants  were 
deceived.  Mr.  Patterson,  however,  de- 
tected the  fraud,  very  cleverly  found 
me,  and  told  me  what  was  going  on.  I 
realized  at  once  that  the  impostor  must 
be  Martin  Winston — I  came  here,  veri- 
fied my  suspicion,  knocked  him  out  and, 
with  Mr.  Winston's  help,  carried  him 
off  in  my  car  to  my  country  place. 
He  escaped  from  there  —  just  how  I 
don't  know — but  he  finally  came  to  me. 
And  he  has  something  to  tell  now." 

"I'm  not  going  to  do  any  whining," 
said  Martin  Winston.  "What  Gallo- 
way's told  you  is  just  about  right. 
There  are  times  when  I'm  like  this — 
when  I  can  reason,  when  I  know  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
when  I'm  as  sane  as  any  of  you.  And 
there  are  other  times  when  I  don't  be- 
lieve I'm  sane  at  all  —  and  I  do  the 
things  that  have  ruined  me  and  every- 
one who  has  trusted  me. 

"Galloway  didn't  happen  to  say  so — 
but  I  drink.  Prison  ought  to  have 
cured  me,  but  it  didn't.  I  had  the  same 
craving  for  drink  the  day  I  came  out 
that  I  had  when  I  went  in.  And,  just 
before  I  disappeared,  as  Galloway  tells 
it,  he  and  John  C.  had  held  me  down 
so  I  couldn't  get  any  whiskey — and  I 
was  crazy — stark  crazy.  And  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  Hornaday — I'd  known 
him,  years  ago.  He  recognized  me — I'd 
been  wearing  a  beard,  but  I'd  just 
shaved  it,  and  I  looked  more  like  John 
C.  than  ever. 

"He  took  me  to  his  car  and  gave  me 
a  drink — I  don't  think  he  meant  any 
particular  harm — he'd  have  given  any- 
body a  drink.  But  that  drink  finished 
me — and  I  cut  loose  and  told  him  most  of 
the  story.  After  that  he  kept  me  right 
with  him — I  never  left  the  car.  He  let 
me  have  plenty  to  drink,  and  it  sort 
of  built  me  up,  so  that  I  got  my  self- 
respect  back,  and  felt  as  if  I  could  do 
anything. 

"When  he  sprung  the  idea  of  my  pre- 
tending to  be  John  C.  for  a  couple  of 
days  I  told  him  to  go  to  hell,  first.  But 
he  kept  working  on  me — he  was  going 
to  send  me  abroad  and  give  me  an 
allowance  for  life.  And  he  showed  me 
a  note  from  John  C.,  saying  what  he 
planned  was  all  right,  and  to  go  ahead 
— and  I  believed  that  meant  the  plan  he 
had  for  me!  So — I  said  I  would,  and 
I  did. 

"I  was  to  come  here,  and  to  act  so 
that  everyone  would  believe  I  was  John 
C.  He  coached  me  up — and  I'd  been  in 
the  house  a  good  deal,  and,  with  some 
make-up,  I  certainly  looked  enough  like 
John  C.  to  fool  almosf  anyone.  He 
worried  a  little  about  my  voice — " 

"That  was  how  I  spotted  you,"  said 
Bill.    "Everything  else  was  perfect." 

Martin  nodded.  "They  say  there's 
always  something,"  he  said,  dully.  "God 
knows  there  always  has  been  whenever 
I've  tried  to  bring  anything  off!  Any- 
way— it  looked  safe,  especially  after 


no  one  here  in  the  house  knew  I  wasn't 
John." 

"What  were  you  to  do?"  Barbara's 
voice,  high,  clear,  steady,  broke  into  the 
revelation  for  the  first  time. 

"Sign  some  bills — disapprove  some 
others,"  said  Martin. 

"Which  bills  were  you  to  sign?"  Gal- 
loway asked  that,  and  Bill,  too,  leaned 
forward  eagerly  to  hear  the  answer. 

"There's  a  list — by  their  legislative 
numbers,"  said  Martin.  "It's  in  the 
third  drawer  on  the  right  of  John's 
desk.  I — I  can  see  now,  of  course,  that 
there  must  have  been  something  John 
wouldn't  have  signed — " 

But  Galloway  was  already  searching 
for  the  list.  He  found  it,  and,  a  mo- 
ment later,  was  comparing  the  num- 
bers with  those  of  a  legislative  calen- 
dar.   He  looked  up,  disgusted. 

"Might  be  any  one  of  them!"  he  said. 
"Of  course,  with  time,  we  could  find 
out  which  —  and  the  Governor  would 
know.  But  if  a  joker's  cleverly  worded 
you  don't  spot  it  the  first  time  you  read 
through  a  bill — " 

"Let's  let  that  go,"  said  Bill.  "We 
can't  do  anything  about  it,  anyway,  and 
no  bills  are  going  to  be  either  vetoed 
or  approved  now." 

But  Galloway's  face  was  grave. 

"That's  just  the  trouble,"  he  said. 
"They  are  —  going  to  be  approved. 
Automatically.  Unless  the  Governor 
gets  back  and  acts  on  them.  Any  bill 
he  doesn't  veto  within  thirty  days  after 
the  end  of  the  session  becomes  a  law 
without  his  signature.  And  the  thirty 
days  are  up — " 

Wayne  was  reckoning  up  the  time. 

"Next  Thursday!"  he  said. 

"A  week's  a  long  time,"  said  Bill, 
sententiously.  He  didn't  want  to  look 
at  Barbara ;  she  was  nearer,  that  mo- 
ment, to  breaking  down,  than  she  had 
been  since  the  trouble  began.  He 
turned  suddenly  on  Martin  Winston. 
"Do  you  know  where  they  took  your 
brother?"  he  asked,  sharply. 

"So  help  me  God — no!"  cried  Martin 
Winston.  "I—" 

"Why  did  you  come  back — why  are 
you  telling  us  all  this,  now?"  Barbara 
asked.  "Why  have  you  quit  working 
for  Mr.  Hornaday?" 

"I — I  came  to  my  senses,  I  guess," 
said  Martin,  wretchedly.  "Up  there 
in  the  woods — when  I  had  nothing  to 
drink — " 

"How'd  you  get  away,  anyway?" 
asked  Bill,  curiously. 

"Hornaday  had  men — watching  me 
here.  One  of  them  followed  —  on  a 
motor-cycle.  He  waited  till  he  saw  his 
chance — and  broke  the  shutters.  He 
made  me  go  with  him.  We  passed  a 
car  going  up  the  mountain — in  some 
sort  of  trouble.  He  made  me  help  him 
get  his  machine  through  the  woods. 
Then  he  had  an  accident  and  was  hurt 
— but  I  wasn't — I  was  thrown  off,  but 
it  didn't  hurt  me.  And  I  went  to  Gal- 
loway— " 

He  stopped  and  looked  around,  des- 
perately, at  all  of  them. 

"I  want  to  do  what's  right!"  he 
cried.  "I  wish  to  God— I  wish  I  were 
dead—" 

Bill  and  Wayne  looked  at  one  an- 
other. The  same  thought  was  in  the 
minds  of  both.  That  was  a  wish  that 
would  soon  be  fulfilled,  probably.  For 
if  ever  a  man  carried  the  stamp  of 
death  upon  him  it  was  Martin  Winston 
just  then. 

"All  right— all  right,  Martin,"  said 
Gallowav,  soothingly.  "You  needn't 
worry  any  more  now.     I'm  going  to 
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take  you  back  to  my  office  now,  and  I 
want  you  to  dictate  a  statement  of  what 
you've  told  us,  and  sign  it,  before  wit- 
nesses, so  that  it  can  be  used  in  evi- 
dence if  necessary." 

He  rose,  and  Martin  Winston  got 
up,  too,  and  stood,  swaying  a  little,  a 
pitiful,  indeed,  a  tragic  figure.  Gallo- 
way took  his  arm  and  led  him  away, 
and  the  three  who  were  left  looked  at 
one  another. 

XIV 

WE'VE  got  to  find  your  father," 
Bill   said  to   Barbara.  "And 
we've  got  just  one  week  to  do  it." 

"Yes — "  she  said.  "I  wish  we 
knew — " 

She  stopped. 

"It's  all  so  queer!"  she  cried.  "Bill 
— Jerry — I'm  afraid!  It's  the  first 
time  I've  ever  really  been  frightened  in 
my  life!  It's  like  being  in  a  room  in 
the  dark  and  not  knowing  where  the 
door  is — or — or — anything — " 

"Look  here — we've  got  some  things 
to  feel  good  about,"  said  Bill.  "We 
don't  know  what  Hornaday  was  trying 
to  do,  exactly — but  he's  lost  out  so  far. 
His  plan  to  use  your  uncle's  fallen 
through.  And  he's  sitting  on  a  keg  of 
dynamite,  because  we're  in  a  position 
to  prove  the  abduction.  You  know — 
we'll  have  to  spring  that,  if  it  comes 
down  to  a  question  of  the  last  day  or 
two—" 

Wayne  looked  scared. 

"The  papers,  you  mean?"  he  said. 
"Seems  to  me  we  don't  want  them  in 
on  this — " 

"Of  course  we  don't — if  we  can  help 
it,"  said  Bill.  He  shook  his  head,  im- 
patiently. "If  we  only  kneiv  anything! 
But — it  stands  to  reason  we  can't  keep 
this  thing  quiet  much  longer.  It's  a 
wonder  to  me  nothing's  broken  yet.  A 
governor  can't  drop  out  of  sight  the 
way  you  or  I  could.  And,  at  that,  I'll 
bet  my  brother's  wasting  a  lot  of  per- 
fectly good  money  on  telegrams  and 
long  distance  calls,  right  now!" 

"What  can  we  do?"  said  Barbara. 
"We've  talked  enough — " 

"We've  got  to  watch  Hornaday,  of 
course,"  said  Bill.  "He's  our  very  best 
bet.  He  knows  where  your  father  is. 
He  knows  what  this  is  all  about.  Where 
are  his  headquarters,  Wayne?" 

"Spokane,  theoretically.  But  he's  not 
there  much.  He's  back  and  forth — 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco.  He 
lives  in  his  car  half  the  time — carries 
a  secretary  with  him — " 

"Our  friend  Garvin?  Yes.  I  remem- 
ber  him,"  said  Bill,  darkly.  "Where's 
his  car  now?" 

"It  was  in  the  yard  here  yesterday 
afternoon,"  said  Wayne.  "He'll  get 
back  to  it  some  time  soon — if  he  hasn't 
reached  it  already." 

"Let's  get  Chuck,"  said  Bill.  "Bar- 
bara— Wayne  and  I  haven't  a  chance 
to  freeze  to  Hornaday.  Do  you  think 
Chuck  could?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.    "I'll  get  him." 

"I  don't  know  about  you,"  said 
Wayne,  when  she  had  gone  for  the 
chauffeur,  "but  I'm  stuck.  I  feel 
darned  queer,  too." 

"Who  wouldn't?"  said  Bill.  "I  don't 
know  how  this  thing  got  going,  but  if 
it  doesn't  end  up  in  a  first-class  scandal 
I  miss  my  guess!  That's  our  biggest 
weakness  —  Hornaday  doesn't  care  a 
whole  lot  whether  we  show  him  up  or 
not.  And  we  couldn't  ever  connect  him 
with  that  business  at  Butte — not  so  he 
could  be  indicted.    Everyone  might  be- 
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lieve  it  —  but  we  couldn't  prove  any- 
thing." 

Wayne's  lips  were  parted  to  speak 
when  the  telephone  rang — a  queer,  hesi- 
tating, uncertain  sort  of  ring. 

"You  take  it,"  said  Bill.  "Sounds 
like  a  long  distance  call — " 

"Hello!"  said  Wayne.  There  was  a 
pause.  "Yes — that's  right — this  is  Gov- 
ernor Winston's  house — " 

He  looked  up,  just  as  Barbara  came 
in. 

"Long  distance  calling,"  he  said. 
"Some  place  I  never  heard  of — sounded 
like  Laketon — " 

They  waited,  strained,  attentive. 
Suddenly  Wayne  jumped. 

"Hello  —  yes  —  yes!"  he  cried.  "It 
is—?" 

Barbara  fairly  flung  him  aside.  She 
snatched  the  receiver. 

"Hello!"  she  cried.  "Hello— Dad — 
it's  Barbara — where  are  you — are  you 
all  right—?" 

Wayne  and  Bill  hung  on  her  words. 

"Yes — yes — I  understand — the  third 
turn — left — go  on — Central!  You  cut 
me  off — "  Furiously  she  moved  the 
receiver  hook  up  and  down.  "Central — 
I  was  talking  to  long  distance — you  cut 
me  off — I  don't  know — they  were  call- 
ing me — " 

"His  voice  just  went!"  she  said,  let- 
ting the  receiver  fall  and  turning  to 
them.  "Right  in  the  middle  of  a 
word — " 

"Tell  us  exactly  what  you  heard!" 
Bill's  tone  was  peremptory;  it  steadied 
her,  and  she  pulled  herself  up. 

"He  said  to  come  for  him — to  let  you 
know — "  She  nodded  at  Bill.  "Lake- 
ton — through  the  main  street,  the  third 
left  turn  past  the  railway  tracks.  And 
that  was  all!    He  was  cut  off — " 

"Pulled  from  the  'phone,  more  likely," 
said  Bill.  "Gives  us  something  to  go 
on,  anyway.    How  far's  this  place?" 

Chuck  knew,  when,  a  moment  later, 
he  came.  * 

"Laketon?  Sure — about  a  hundred 
miles  from  here,"  he  said.  "Nothin' 
much  there — fruit  country.  Ship  a  lot 
of  apples.  There's  a  lake  and  some 
bungalows,  few  miles  out.  Railway 
runs  through  it — Midland  main  line." 

"Chuck!"  Bill's  voice  rang  out  com- 
mandingly.  "Know  anyone  down  in 
the  railway  yard?" 

Chuck  grinned. 

"Sure,"  he  said. 

"Get  down  there.  Find  out  if  Horna- 
day's  private  car  is  still  there.  See  if 
you  can  find  out  if  they've  got  any 
orders  about  it.  And  come  back  and 
report.  Got  a  car  in  good  shape  for 
a  long  run?" 

"Sure." 

"All  right.  Wait  a  minute — run  me 
in  to  town  with  you  —  come  to  the 
Marcy  House  for  me  after  you're 
through  at  the  yard." 

"Have  you  got  to  go?"  asked  Bar- 
bara. 

"Got  to  get  a  razor  and  some  clean 
clothes.  Won't  take  long.  You  stay 
here,  Wayne,  will  you?" 

"Ye-es.  Say — if  the  car's  still  there, 
can't  Chuck  bring  my  bag  back  with 
him?  I  could  do  with  a  clean  shirt 
myself!" 

"Right!  Gives  him  an  excuse  for 
being  down  there.  All  right — let's  go, 
Chuck.  Drop  me  where  I  can  get  a  taxi." 

XV 

CHUCK   knocked    at    Bill's  door, 

three  quarters  of  an  hour  later, 

and   when   he  burst   into   the  room 


Bill  was  just  scraping  off  his  beard. 
"Any  luck?" 

"Don't  know.  The  car's  gone — pulled 
out  on  the  12.09  east  bound.  Couldn't 
get  the  orders — yardmaster  was  the 
only  one  who  knew  them.  I  got  Mr. 
Wayne's  bag,  though — been  put  in  the 
check  room  in  the  station  for  him  to 
call  for." 

That  might  mean  a  lot  —  it  might 
mean  nothing.  Only  one  thing  for  it, 
anyway,  that  Bill  could  see — to  go  to 
Laketon.  Barbara  would  insist  on 
going;  that  was  certain.  And  he  didn't 
want  her.  Unless  he  was  very  much 
mistaken,  there  was  going  to  be  rough 
work  before  long.  Hornaday  wasn't  the 
sort  to  quit — not  easily,  anyway. 

He  stopped  to  tell  Galloway  of  the 
latest  development. 

"You  go  ahead — it's  a  chance,"  said 
Galloway.  "In  the  meantime,  I'll  be 
here.  I've  got  to  keep  Martin  right 
with  me.  He's  on  his  best  behavior 
right  now — but  I've  seen  him  that  way 
before.  Besides — if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  two  can  play  at  Horna- 
day's  game." 

"Gosh!"  Bill  cried  out,  joyously.  "I 
never  thought  of  that!  You  mean — use 
Martin  ourselves — ?" 

Galloway  nodded. 

"It's  a  last  shot — but  we've  got  it  in 
the  locker.  Fact  is — I'm  not  sure  the 
safest  thing  to  do  isn't  to  rush  him 
right  back  to  the  house,  put  him  to  bed, 
and  announce  that  the  Governor  is  ill." 

"Pretty  dangerous,"  said  Bill.  "Means 
fixing  a  doctor — nurses — all  that.  Wait 
till  we've  drawn  this  Laketon  covert. 
Twenty-four  hours  now  won't  matter 
much.  But  getting  him  out  to  the  house 
is  good  dope.  You  won't  have  Chuck 
— I'm  going  to  take  him  with  me.  But 
Mrs.  O'Neill  knows  the  truth — and  you 
can  trust  her." 

"All  right.  I'm  working  on  those 
bills.  I'll  find  the  joker  if  there's  one 
to  be  found.  I've  a  pretty  good  notion 
of  what  Hornaday  might  be  after.  And 
I  know  some  law." 

Barbara,  as  Bill  had  foreseen,  refused 
even  to  consider  the  possibility  of  stay- 
ing at  home. 

"Not  a  chance,"  she  said.  "Look  at 
me!   Won't  I  do?" 

She  was  dressed  for  the  trip  already 
— knickerbockers,  stout  shoes,  a  hat 
like  a  man's.  She  looked  like  a  man — 
at  a  little  distance.  Wayne  grinned  at 
Bill. 

"Don't  waste  time  arguing,"  he  said. 
"I  know  her  better  than  you  do!  You 
could  make  a  mule  agree  with  you, 
maybe,  but  Bab — !" 

"Beast!''  said  Barbara.  "I'm  as 
reasonable  as  I  can  be.  But  when  I 
know  I'm  right — !  And  why  should 
you  two  do  it  all?  Of  course  I'm  go- 
ing!" 

"All  right,"  said  Bill.  "Look  here— 
there's  no  use  in  getting  to  Laketon  till 
dark.  Chances  are  they'll  be  looking 
for  us,  anyway.  If  your  father  was 
pulled  away  from  that  phone  they 
traced  the  call — they  may  have  done 
that,  anyway.  We've  changed  the 
license  plates  on  the  car  we're  going 
to  take — put  on  those  from  my  wreck. 
Your  father's  special  license  is  too  easy 
to  spot.  And  Chuck  and  I've  worked 
out  a  roundabout  way.  So  we  can  start 
any  time  now." 

"We  don't  know  that  Hornaday's 
gone  to  Laketon,  of  course,"  said 
Wayne."    "He  probably  has — " 

"We  can't  find  out,  anyway,"  said 
Bill.  "That's  one  thing  he  can  do, 
naturally — cover  his  tracks  along  his 
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POLISH,  the  world's  greatest  cleaner  and 
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nts.  Costs  you  45c  per  bottle,  delivered:  retails  for 
Vire  or  Wrilt  at  Oner,  for  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS. 
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Catch  Fish,: 
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Eels. Mink, Muskrats  and  other 

(fur-bearing  animals,  in  large 
numbers,  with  my  New.  Fold- 
ing, Galvanized  Wire  Mesh  Traps.  They  catch  them 
like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Strong  and 
durable.  Write  today  for  Descriptive  Price  List,  and  my 
Free  booklet  on  best  baits  for  attracting  fish  and  animals. 
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Musical  Comedies 
and  Revues,  with 
full  instructions  for 
staging.  You  can  stage  your  own  show  with 
our  books.  Full  line  of  plays,  music,  cross- 
fire, monologues,  afterpieces,  vaudeville  acts 
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Fabrikoid  Covered  (blackl  $1.50  postpaid 
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own  railway.  And  even  if  we  could 
trace  the  car  we  couldn't  be  sure  he 
was  still  in  it." 

The  route  Chuck  Barnett  and  Bill 
had  worked  out  for  the  trip  to  Laketon 
added  something  like  seventy  miles  to 
the  hundred  of  the  straight  road.  Chuck 
drove,  though,  and  in  open  country  he 
devoured  miles  as  a  locust  does  years. 
Bill  had  to  warn  him,  sometimes; 
Chuck's  ordinary  contempt  for  speed 
laws,  acquired  largely  because  no  police- 
man would  dream  of  stopping  the  Gov- 
ernor's car,  had  to  be  modified. 

"We'd  be  in  dutch  if  we  were  stopped, 
you  know,"  said  Bill.  "I  think  they 
send  you  to  jail  for  using  one  car's 
plates  on  another  machine!  And  we 
can't  afford  to  be  held  up." 

"All  right — all  right!"  said  Chuck. 
"No  state  cops  travel  this  way — and 
I'll  show  a  fine  line  of  dust  to  any  vil- 
lage flatfoot  that  tries  to  start  any- 
thing!" 

Nevertheless,  he  did  use  some  discre- 
tion. They  dined  beside  the  road, 
twenty  miles  from  Laketon,  after  dark, 
and  proceeded  cautiously  thereafter, 
with  Bill  driving — for  Chuck,  it  had 
turned  out,  simply  couldn't  be  asked  to 
drive  slowly. 

They  weren't  coming  into  Laketon 
from  the  west,  but  from  the  south,  after 
a  wide  detour.  And  that  confused  the 
directions  they  had.  Bill  stopped  the 
car,  presently. 

"I'm  going  to  do  some  prospecting," 
he  said.  "There's  a  lot  we  can  do  with 
knowing  that  we  don't  know  now.  I 
want  to  find  that  road  we're  to  take — 
so  we  can  come  to  it  another  way. 
There's  a  good  chance  that  they're  wait- 
ing for  us  along  the  road,  you  know." 

"That's  so,"  said  Wayne.  "Want  to 
go  alone?" 

"I'd  better,"  said  Bill.  "You  wait 
right  here.  If  the  map's  right  we're 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  civic  centre 
— which  is  that  patch  of  light  over 
there,  I  suppose.  I'll  spot  the  turn  by 
counting  from  the  tracks — and  I'll  see 
if  Hornaday's  car  was  slipped  in  here. 
If  I  don't  get  back  in  an  hour  use  your 
own  judgment  about  what  to  do — it'll 
mean  that  something's  gone  wrong." 

"Right!"  said  Wayne.  And:  "Good 
luck,  Bill!"  Barbara  called  after  him. 

Bill  had  had — and  had  rejected — an 
idea  about  disguising  himself.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  unless  you  were 
really  expert  at  that  sort  of  thing  it 
didn't  pay.  You  just  looked  as  if 
you  were  masquerading,  and  made 
people  suspicious.  He  reckoned  up  his 
chances.  Three  people,  at  least,  were 
pretty  sure  to  recognize  him  at  sight. 
Hornaday — but  he'd  see  Hornaday  first, 
probably,  because  of  his  bulk,  and  have 
some  chance,  at  least,  to  elude  him.  Gar- 
vin— and  he  was  afraid  of  Garvin,  and 
didn't  mind  admitting  as  much  to  him- 
self. And — the  motor-cyclist  who  had 
assisted  him  when  his  car  broke  down 
on  the  way  from  the  Winston  house. 
Bill  remembered  his  presentiment  that 
he  and  that  friendly  spy  were  to  meet 
again. 

He  walked  along  as  if  nothing  were 
weighing  on  his  mind,  though.  The 
road  he  was  following  brought  him 
into  a  place  much  as  he  had  pictured 
Laketon.  Straggling,  shanty-like  houses 
began  to  appear  on  either  side  of  the 
road ;  the  abode  of  the  shiftless.  Then 
came  houses  more  substantial ;  not 
many  of  these,  though.  And  then  Main 
Street,  with  stores,  a  post  office — <lark 
now;  a  movie  house,  the  magnet  of  long 
lines  of  parked   motor  cars;   an  ice 
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Tobacco  Stained  Teeth 
Instantly  Whitened 
New  Safe  Way 

No  need  now  for  yellow,  discolored,  spotted 
tobacco-stained  teeth.  IMeachodent  Combination 
costs  just  a  few  cents  and  removes  unsightly  stains 


111  three  minutes  at  hum 
lustrous,  clean  and  Hashing 
where  as  quicker,  surer,  s 
scouring  methods  which 
Bleach  odent  Combin:iti<  m 
mild  liquid  to  loosen  stain 
which  not  only  removes  tl 
vents  formation  of  r 
preparation  like  Ble 


Leaves  teeth  white, 
Recommended  every- 
Irr  than  old-fashioned 
injured    the  enamel, 
contains  a  marvelous 
>ats  and  a  special  paste 
in,  but  used  daily  pre- 
tains.    Only  a  safe,  mild 
lent  Combination  should 


be  used  on  soft,  sensitive  teeth  which  stain  and 
decay  easily.  Acts  only  on  stains — not  on  enamel. 
Be  sure  to  ask  for  Bleachodent  Combination  by  its 
full  name.  Distributed  by  Bleachodent  Dental 
Laboratories  and  sold  by  drug  and  department 
stores  everywhere. 
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cream  parlor;  a  couple  of  pool  and 
billiard  parlors,  a  big  brick  block  that 
housed  a  co-operative  store  and  a  fruit 
exchange;  a  very  fair  looking  hotel, 
with  chairs  set  out  before  it  —  as  a 
tribute,  probably,  to  the  mildness  of 
the  local  winter,  for  no  one  sat  in  them. 

A  uniformed  policeman  stood  outside 
the  hotel;  he  gave  Bill  a  glance,  pro- 
fessional, to  be  sure,  but  cursory.  Bill 
turned  into  Main  Street  and  walked  to- 
ward the  tracks.  He  could  see  the  sta- 
tion; a  certain  activity  indicated  that 
a  train  must  be  coming.  There  was  a 
single  track  here,  but  the  signals  showed 
that  the  expected  train  must  be  west- 
bound. And  Bill's  heart  leaped  as  he 
surveyed  track  and  siding — for  there, 
brilliantly  lighted,  was  a  private  car! 
Hornaday's,  to  a  certainty! 

And,  somewhere  up  the  line,  a  switch- 
ing engine  was  puffing  as  it  moved; 
Bill  could  see  its  headlight,  approach- 
ing along  the  track  on  which  the  priv- 
ate car  stood. 

A  sick  feeling  overcame  him.  Lord 
— suppose  they'd  overplayed  the  wait- 
ing game!  And  it  looked — it  certainly 
looked  as  if  that  car  were  about  to 
move!  A  white-coated  porter  stood  in 
its  open  door,  looking  out,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected some  one.  Bill  was  torn.  He 
didn't  know  whether  to  go  on  or  wait. 
In  the  distance  an  engine  whistled  for 
a  crossing;  the  rails  began  to  hum,  with 
the  warning  of  a  train  coming  at  high 
speed. 

Puzzled,  scared,  Bill  hesitated.  He 
turned  east,  and  now  he  could  see  the 
distant  light  of  the  coming  train,  and 
the  humming  of  the  rails  grew  louder, 
and  began  to  give  way  to  the  actual 
thunder  of  the  train.  And  then,  along 
the  road  he  would  have  followed,  came 
a  car — coming  from  the  direction  he 
must  have  taken.  He  knew,  even  be- 
fore it  was  upon  him,  flashing  across 
the  tracks  just  before  the  gates  went 
down,  whose  car  it  was.  Hornaday's, 
again ! 

He  leaped  back  from  the  car  as  it 
was  upon  him.  He  saw  Hornaday  and 
Garvin — and,  between  them,  Governor 
Winston  himself — knew  him,  even  in 
spite  of  the  great  ulster  that  wrapped 
him,  its  collar  turned  up. 

He  cried  out,  but  he  wasn't  heard. 
Hornaday  and  Garvin  had  no  ears  or 
eyes  for  him.  The  car  stopped;  all 
three  men  jumped  out.  The  train  was 
in ;  the  private  car  was  already  being 
coupled  to  the  rear  coach.  The  porter 
was  down,  with  a  step  for  his  pas- 
sengers. 

Bill  raced  toward  the  car.  Garvin 
went  up  first;  to  his  amazement  Horna- 
day followed — he  had  supposed  force 
must  be  used  to  make  Winston  go.  But 
no — the  Governor  was  climbing  the 
steps  of  the  car  as  if  the  journey  were 
of  his  own  choice. 

"Governor — just  a  minute!"  Bill 
shouted  as  he  ran.  The  idlers  about 
the  station  turned  to  stare;  Winston 
hesitated  a  moment.  Bill  could  see 
Hornaday,  his  face  twisted  with  anger 
and  surprise,  looking  down  as  he  re- 
cognized his  voice. 

"Here — "  Bill  was  clinging  to  the 
handrail;  the  engine  whistled,  the  train 
began  to  move.  "Come  back — your 
daughter's  here — " 

He  pulled  at  Winston's  coat,  des- 
perately; got  a  foothold,  for  a  moment. 
And  then  Winston's  fist  shot  out  and 
landed  squarely  on  his  chest,  and  Bill 
was  flung  back  from  the  moving  train. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Help  Buddy  Win  In  New  "Cake"  Walk ! 


When  Buddy  appeared  in  the  front  row  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  Whiz-Bang 
Revue,  there  were  two  things  he  yearned  for  above  all  others. 

Duds  and  Suds! 

Every  once  in  awhile  a  Krupp  ashcan  would  whine 
overhead,  then  plow  its  steel  snout  through  the  mud  and 
play  absolutely  dead      That  was  a  Dud. 

But  Suds  were  even  rarer.     No  soap,  no  towels,  and 
Only  a  shell  excavation  for  a  finger  bowl! 

When  hostilities  ceased,  the  first  cake  of  soap  he  saw 
looked  good  enough  to  eat — and  Buddy's  not  a  regular 
cake  addict,  either. 

For  many  A.  E.  F.  bathers  the  village  "bain"  was  the 
bane  of  existence.  The  damp,  clammy  vault,  the  tin- 
lined  rowboat  perched  on  four  legs,  the  lack  of  warm 
water  and  public  sympathy — but  these  things  fazed  not 
Buddy,  so  long  as  his  soap  came  in  the  original  "made  in 
the  U.  S.  A."  kimono. 

He  came  out  of  that  bath  feeling  like  a  new  man. 
even   behind   his  ears. 

There  were  times  when  the  spirit  of  chance  over- 
came Buddy  and  he'd  bet  his  last  centime,  on  the  speckled 
deceivers. 

But  not  his  soap.  There  he  found  the  going  too  slippery.  He  knew 
that  with  one  slab  in  reserve  he  could  always  bank  on  a  clean-up. 

Inspection  never  caught  him  without  a  cake  in  his  kit.  He  knew  other 
ways  to  make  the  inspector  foam  at  the  mouth. 

The  war  taught  Buddy  one  thing:  That  soap  is  one  of  man's  greatest 
blessings.  In  discussing  this  comfort  and  health  essential,  he  fairly  bubbles 
over. 

Buddy  laments  the  fact  that  soap  advertisers  are  backward  in  placing 
their  vital  messages  and  wash  drawings  in  The  Weekly. 

The  Weekly's  readers  are  all  soaperior  folk.     They  are  interested  in  corn- 


He  Used  His  Type- 
writer for  a  Collar 

As  he  plunged  into  the  waves  in 
despair.  So  would  your  post  Pub- 
licity   Officer    if   he  Well, 

Wally  has  told  the  whole  sad  story 
in  black  and  white. 

The  Original  of  This  Cartoon 

depicting  the  pitiful  plight  of  Pub- 
licity Pete  belongs  to  your  Post  if  it 
sends  in  the  greatest  number  of  cou- 
pons from  this  Buddy  Tal^. 


parative  qualities  as  represented  by  soap  brands.  The  light  sort  of  advertising 
in  The  Weekly  will  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  buying  habits  of  many  thou- 
sands of  soap  purchasers. 

Makers  of  shaving  soap  have  already  proved  this 
to  their  satisfaction.  And  there  arc  pleasant  surprises 
ahead  for  the  purveyors  of  ablutionary  accessories  who 
sound  suds  assembly  in  The  Weekly. 

Now  is  the  time  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  Saturday 
night — and  of  those  every  morning  showers! 

Fellow  ex-members  of  an  Army  which  has  washed 
and  won  since  Washington: 

Let  us  rouse  these  soap  advertisers  to  action's  boiling 
point.  The  oil  of  our  publicity  will  bring  them  sweet- 
scented  prosperity. 

Kindly  use  attached  soap  rapper  to  rap  soap  adver- 
tisers out  of  their  lethargy  as  to  the  merchandising  merits 
of  The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


To  the  Advertising  Manager, 

627  West  43rd  Street.  New  York 
I   would  like  to  see   the  following  brand  of  Soap  ad- 
vertised in  our  Weekly: 
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Give  reason  . 

Name  

Address  .  .  . 

I  am  a  

Post  
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salesman  consumer 


OUR  DIRECTORY 

These  Advert  isers  support  us — Lot's  reciprocate.  Anil  tell 
them  so  by  Baying,  when  you  write — "I  saw  your  art  iu 

AUTOS  &  AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

VChevrolet  Motor  Co  

WVMelllnger  Tire  &  Rubber  Co   24 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

WWV American  Publishing  co  

M  Popular  Radio  Hack  Cover 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
VVVAeorn  Brass  Mfg  Co 

Allklcan  Mfg.  Co   ">5 

American  Business  Builders  2:i 
WVWVAmeriean  Products  Co. 

VArtcraft  Studios  

Boyle  Lock  Co  

Butler  &  Butler   23 

WCoffleld  l  ire  Protector  Co 

VWWVComer  Mfg.  Co   s .!  i !  .' 

Davcy  Tree  Expert  ("o  .  Inc  .     . '  21 

WW.Matiisoii  Shirt  Co   is 

WWW  Albert  Mills  

old  Trusty  Paint  Co   n 

VPremicr  Mfg.  Co  

Taylor  Cap  Manufacturers. 

VM.lI.TylerMfg.ro  

West  Angus  Show  Card  Service,  Ltd  25 
CONFECTIONS 

VWAmerlean  chicle  Co  

ENTERTAINMENT 

WWT.  S.  Dcnlson   25 

FIREARMS 

Price  Cut  ting  Co   23 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
WWWTbe  Jell-O  Company 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  .  .  on 

J.  L.  Krart  &  Bros.  Co  ' 

HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITIES 

WWVHartman  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co  

INSURANCE 

WWJobn  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 
INVESTMENTS 

Adair  Realty  <fc  Trust  Co   ->\ 

WVG.  L.  Miller  Bond  *  Mortgage  Co..'.  25 
JEWELRY.  INSICNIA.  MEMORIALS 
WWWAmrriean  Lesion  Emblem  Division   2 


"HE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  tilth  a  firm  belief  in  the 
value  of  our  magazine — The  Amekican  legion 
Weekly — as  a  national  advertising  medium;  ti  lth  Hit 
realization  that  due  to  limited  subscription  price  and 
co7isfant.lt/  increasing  cost  of  production,  the  improve- 
ments which  ice  desire  to  see  in  it  will  onlij  be  made 
possible  through  increased  advertising  revenue — and 
that  increased  advertising  revenue  depends  primarily 
upon  out  support  of  advertisers  in  the  Weekly — we 
hereby  pledge  our  support  and  our  patronage,  as  indi- 
viduals, and  as  an  organization,  to  those  advertisers 
who  use  the  columns  of  our  official  magazine — The 
American  Legion  Weekly." 

Resolution  passed  unanimously  at  the  Second 
National  Convention  of  The  American  Legion. 


WWVBurltngton  Watch  Co   

WWFlour  Citv  Ornamental  Iron  Co 

VIogersoll  Watch  Co   

VWVLoftis  Brothers  

★SANTA  FE  WATCH  CO.  . 

MEDICINAL 

VVMusterolc  Co  

Zonlte  


23 


MEN'S  WEAR 

WThe  Florshclm  Shoe  Co  

WVHoleprool  Hosiery  Co  

VWVKahn  Tailoring  <  '» 

VVVN'u  Way  Strcch  Suspen  1'T  Co  

VWWRellance  Mfg.  Co  

VRolllns  Hosiery  

MISCELLANEOUS 

Assoc.  of  Armv  and  Navy  Stores  

W.I.  B  t'  hstein    21 

The  Clark  Grave  Vault  Co  

WVCole  A;.  Co  

Ed.  Cullom   24 

Elto  Outboard  Motor  Co   25 

VDuane  w  Qaylord  

WWVH  Clay  Glover   22 

J.  E.  Gregory   25 

Well  Company   15 

i.  L.  Wnttlng — J.  J.  Adams  

Wolletisak  optical  Co  


17 


of  ADVERTISERS 

our  American  Lesion  weekly."  Or  tell  the  same  thingto 
the  salesman  or  dealer  from  whom  you  buy  their  products. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

★VVLACEY  &  LACEY.  . 
Clarence  O'Brien  


24 
26 


SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Austin  School  of  Telegraphy   23 

★VFRANKXIN   INSTITUTE   22 

Landon  School  

WVWLaSallc  Extension  University  

WArthur  Murray   4 

VWWVPatterson  Civil  Service  School   26 

★STANDARD   ISU.-'IN  1  :ss  TRAINING  IN- 
STITUTE  

VVWWE.  W.  Tamblyn   26 

VVVUniversity  of  Applied  Science  

SMOKERS'  NEEDS 

★AMERICAN  TOR  A  CCO  CO   3 

VVWVI.Iggeft  &    Myers  Tobacco  Co   19 

Tobacco  Guarantee  Agency   2C 

SOFT  DRINKS 

v  wcoca  Cola  

SPORTS  AND  RECREATION 

Brunswick  Balke  Collender   22 

Haverford  Cycle  Co   26 

WWIndlan  Motorcycle  Co   18 

VWMead  Cycle  Co  

Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc  

Savage  Arms  Corp  

STATIONERY  AND    STATIONERY  SUPPLIES 

Elite  Stationery  Co   25 

Post  Printing  Service   17 


TOILET  NECESSITIES 

Bleachodent   

VForhan  Co  

VA.  S.  Hinds  Co  

Palmollve  Company. 
VWWVPepsodent  Co  


TYPEWRITERS 

VIntcrnational  Typewriter-  Exchange. 

WWVShlpman  Ward  Mfg.  Co  

VVYoung  Typewriter  Co  


LET'S 
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.,.      MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

WWWBueseher  Band  Instrument  Co  

•    -J       WWVC.  G.  Conn..  Mil  

Vllcilth  Builders,  lnc  

2  Wl.yon  &  Healy  

V  Service  Stripe    Awarded  Advertisf.hs  with  Us  Regularly  for  Over  Six  Months.    The  W.  VW.  WWV.  and  WWW 

STRIPERS  ARE   INCREASING.     NOTICE  TnF,  *       THIS    Is   THE  INSIGNIA    FOR  THE   CltDIX   DE   (    )"l'ON,    AWARDED    WHEN   THE  SEVENTH 
....  ,  ,      ,  SERVICE  STRIPE  IS  DUE. 

we  aonot  knowingly  accept  false  or  fraudulent  advertising,  or  any  advertising  of  an  objectionable  nature.  See  "Our  Platform." 
issue  01  December  22.  1922.  Readers  are  requeued  to  report  promptly  anv  failure  on  Hie  part  of  an  adv.-rt  iser  to  make  good  any  repre- 
sentation contained  in  an  advertisement  In  The  AWTCBJCAN  Legion  Weekly 

Advertising  rates:  13.00  per  agate  line.  Smallest  copy  accepted.  14  lines  (1  inch).  The  Advertising  MANAGES,  r>  >7  West  43d 
Street.  N.  Y.  City. 
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TO  BUILD  YOUR 
RADIO  RECEIVER 

BANN1NG^LM.COCKAOAY 


This  Big  100-Page 

Cloth  Bound  Book 
Without  Cost 


In  "How  to  Build  Your  Radio  Receiver/'  you  will 
find  the  following  sets  described  in  detail  with  com- 
plete diagrams  and  specifications.  Each  has  been  se- 
lected because  it  is  the  ideal  set  of  its  kind — the  best  for 
distance,  selectivity,  tone  volume,  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, ease  in  tuning,  reliability  and  all-around 
satisfaction. 

A  $5  CRYSTAL  SET 

The  simplest  up-to-date  set  for  local  broadcast  re- 
ception. Approximate  range,  15  miles,  though  dis- 
tances up  to  400  miles  are  not  extraordinary-  Gives 
clear  signals  on  headset  without  distortion.  No 
operating  cost  whatever. 

THE  HAYNES  SINGLE  TUBE  RECEIVER 

An  efficient  set  thai  may  be  made  by  a  novice  at  an 
approximate  cost  61'  only  SI 5  for  parts.  Simple  to 
tune,  selective,  good  audibility.  Long  distance 
range  up  to  1 .000  miles  on  earphones.  Six-volt  stor- 
age battery' and  22,'ij-volt  "B"  battery  required,  or 
may  be  adapted  for  dry  cells  and  dry  cell  tubes. 

A  TWO-STAGE  AUDIO-FREQUENCY  AMPLIFIER 

This  instrument  may  be  added  to  any  set.  crystal  or 
tube,  to  strengthen  the  received  signals  so  that  they 
will  operate  a  loud  speaker.  It  is  easy  to  construct, 
efficient,  and  inexpensive,  costing  only  815  for  parts. 
Operates  on  the  same  "A"  battery  that  is  used  on 
the  vacuum-tube  detector  unit. 

THE  C0CKADAY  4-CIRCUIT  TUNER. 

A  3-tube  set,  famous  for  its  high  selectivity  and 
beautiful  tone.  So  neat  and  compact  that  it  may  be 
kept  in  a  bureau  drawer.  Cost  of  parts  about  $40. 
Receiving  range  approximately  1,500  miles  on  a  loud 
speaker.  Operates  on  a  6-volt  storage  battery  and 
two  45-volt  "B"  batteries,  or  may  be  adapted  to  dry 
cells  and  dry  cell  tubes. 

A  5-TUBE  TUNED  RADIO-FREQUENCY  RECEIVER 

Two  stages  of  tuned  radio-frequency  amplification, 
detector,  and  two  stages  of  audio-frequency  am- 
plification are  here  employed  so'that  the  possibility 
of  "oscillation  and  re-radiation"  is  eliminated..  The 
set  can  be  operated  on  a  loop  antenna  and  may  be 
rmilt  at  a  cost  of  only  $90  for  parts.  Six-volt  storage 
battery  and  two  45-volt  "B"  batteries  required. 
Range  about  1  ;000  miles  on  loop  or  indoor  antenna, 
and  2,500  to  3,000  miles  on  an  outdoor  antenna. 

THE  "IMPROVED"  C0CKADAY  4-CIRCUIT  TUNER 

ProbaVjly  the  most'important  contribution.yet  made 
id  i  hi'  equipment  of  the  radio  fan.  A  compact  5- 
bube  set  with  a  receiving  range  of  over  3,000  miles. 
Cost  of  parts  about  $95.  'Wave  lengths  range  from 
150  to  075  meters.  Automatic  tuning  and  power 
amplification.  Maximum  volume  of  sound,  excel- 
lent reproduction  and  no  interference.  Requires  a 
6-volt  "A"  battery,  three  45-volt  "B"  batteries,  one 
22H-volt  "B"  battery  and  a  9-volt  "C"  battery. 

THE  REGENERATIVE  SUPER-HETERODYNE  RECEIVER 

More  sensitive,  more  selective  and  more  simple  to 
tune  than  any  other  6-tube  receiver  yet  developed. 
A  three-section.  6-tube  set  employing  the  Haynes 
Single  Tube  Receiver  as  tuner.  May  he  further  ex- 
tended to  a  four-section,  S-tube  set  by  the  addition 
of  the  two-stage  audio-frequency  amplifier.  The 
cost  of  parts  approximately  $100.  Range  of  3.000 
to  4,000  miles  on  a  loud  speaker.  Has  been  called 
the  "Rolls-Royce"  of  radio  receivers. 


627  West  43d  Street 
New  York  City 


A  Practical  Handbook  for  Beginner  or  Expert 

POPULAR  RADIO  received  so  many  inquiries  of  the  same  sort  that 
it  seemed  logical  to  answer  all  these  questions  in  one  big  volume. 
A  signal  tribute  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  Kendall  Banning 
and  L.  M.  Cockaday  did  this  task  is  the  fact  that  the  first  edition  was 
exhausted  shortly  after  publication. 

The  book  is  admittedly  the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  con- 
tribution of  its  kind. 

For  the  beginner  is  a  table  of  the  forty-four  symbols  used  in  making 
circuit  diagrams.  With  each  symbol  is  a  description  of  the  part  it  re- 
presents and  the  purpose  of  that  part  in  the  completed  receiving  set. 

With  this  mastered,  the  beginner  is  then  ready  to  actually  construct 
a  set  and  the  first  question  that  he  asks  is  "What  is  the  most  satisfactory 
set  for  me  and  why?"  This  is  answered  by  a  detailed  description  of  the 
seven  representative  sets  mentioned  here.  They  range  from  the  simple 
crystal  set  to  the  extremely  sensitive  Super -heterodyne. 

Complete  Hook-Ups  and  Circuit  Diagrams 

The  actual  building  of  any  of  these  sets  can  be  accomplished  by  follow- 
ing the  instructions  given.  With  the  descriptive  matter  are  accurate  dia- 
grams and  illustrations  that  show  exactly  how  to  assemble,  mount,  wire 
and  operate  each  set.  The  list  of  parts  needed  specifies  by  manufacturer's 
name  those  actually  incorporated  in  the  demonstration  set'built  in  our  own 
laboratories.    And  in  addition  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  parts. 

"How  to  Build  Your  Radio  Receiver,"  beside  the  actual  construction 
details,  contains  a  wealth  of  data  on  aerials,  grounds  and  other  general 
information,  as  well  as  a  list  of  broadcasting  stations,  their  call  letters 
and  location. 

Offered  With  POPULAR  RADIO 

Radio  is  making  such  rapid  progress  that  a  reliable  and 
authoritative  record  of  each  advance  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  Handbook  is  included  with  a  sixteen  mouths'  subscrip- 
tion for  Popular  Radio  which  each  month  is  a  complete  and 
interesting  manual  of  everything  relating  to  radio.  Every 
issue  contains  worthwhile  suggestions  and  countless  practical 
hints;  photographs  and  diagrams  of  new  hookups  and  im- 
provements. Regular  Departments  for  your  guidance  and  a 
Technical  Service  to  answer  by  letter  any  special  problem 
you  may  encounter.  j 

For  a  limited  time  we  will  accept  your  order  for  a  six- 
teen  mouths'  subscript  ion  for  Popular  Radio  at  $-1.00 
(the  regular  subscription  price)  and  include  without 
charge,  a  copy  of  our  big  100  page  clothbound  book.^r  Dept. 
"How    to    Build    Your  Radio  Receiver,'"  by^r  L-418 
Kendall  Banning  and  L.  M.  Cockaday. 

This  offer  is  backed  by  our  Money  Back  Popular  Radio 

Guarantee.   If  you  are  not  more  than  sat-  627  West  43d  St. 

isfied  with  this  great  bargain,  simply  New  York  Ci'y 

notify  us  within  ten  days  and  your  X  J4  ()^^ 'j» ? £ft£ 
money  will  be  refunded  without  a  re-months  subscription  for 

*   t      .     cii         .    ji  J     Popilar    Radio     Also  send 

question.  JUSt  nil  OUt  the  f  me  with  your  compliments  a  copy 
hnmlv    COlinon     below       A     J?  >'"'"'  100-page  clothbound  book 

iianuy  toupou    utauw.     t\         entitled  ..How  to  Buijd  Your  Radio 

COpy  of    "HOW  to  Btllld    f    Receiver."  by  Kendall  Banning  and  L. 

Your  Radio  Receiver"    X  M  Cockaday. 
will  be  sent  you,  postage  f 

prepaid,  at  once.  Your    S  Name  

yearly    subscription  f 

to  Popular  Radio  will  f     Address  .,  

also  be  entered  J 

at  once.  City  State  


